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PRINCESS MARGARET OF CONNAUGHT 


The eldest daughter of our Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught. She has just been betrothed to Prince Gustavus of Sweden, the eldest grandson of the King and the 
heir-presumptive to the throne of Sweden and Norway. All the great European monarchies, except Spain, Austria, Turkey, and Holland, are now allied by marriage 
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York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ THE Tatver," Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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BOOKS; RECEIVED BYerot HES Arh EE Re? 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
Tue TWENTIETH-CENTURY CHILD. By Edward H. Cooper. 6s. (Lane.) 
Tue Wor-tp Masters. By George Griffiths. 6d. (Long.) 
RosamontT GRAntT. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 6s. (Long.) 
Tue Ipentity oF JANE. By Alice Methley. 6s. (Long.) 
His REVERENCE THE Rector. By Sarah Tytler. 6s, (Long.) 
Tue Twiticut Peopie. By Seumas O'Sullivan. 2s. net. (Whaley, Dublin.) 
MororinGc ANNUAL, 1905. 5s. net. (Motoring Illustrated.) 


THE TATLER an be obtained in Paris at 

GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 

W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR_ THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any-other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr..LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, = 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to to. Telephones, 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 
Trafalgar Square end of 


THE: COLISEUM. . 2g 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s.; other seats, 4s., 
35., 28., 18., and 6d. All seats in all parts numbered and reserved. 
Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications for seats. 

Telegrams: ‘Coliseum, London."’ - 
Telephone Nos. 7689 Gerrard for 4s., 38., & 28. seats, & 7699 Gerrard for 1s. & 6d. seats. 


7 eae LYCEUM, STRAND. 
TWICE NIGHTLY at 6.30 and 9. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 
HIGH-CLASS VARIETIES. 
ENTIRE CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 
POPULAR PRICES.—6d. to 14 guineas. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THoMAS BaRRASFORD. 


HAPPELL BALLAD CONCERTS. 
QUEEN'S HALL. 
LAST CONCERT BUT ONE OF THE SEASON, 
Saturday Afternoon next, March qth, at 3 o'clock. 
Tickets, 6s. (to admit four, 215.), 3s., 25., 1S. 
Of Chappell's, New Bond St., Chappell's Box Office, Queen’s Hall, and usual Agents, 


NOW ON SALE. 
THE MARCH NUMBER OF THE 


BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, 


THE SUBJECTS INCLUDE: 

THE AFFAIRS OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION. By Bernhard Sickert. With Photogravure 
Plate, ‘‘The Piano Picture,"’ and two Plates in Collotype, ‘Miss 
Alexander” and ‘‘Connie Gilchrist skipping.” 

THE ASCOLI COPE. By May Morris. 

A KNIGHT’S ARMOUR OF THE EARLY XIiVth CENTURY. By F. M. Kelly. 

THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS.—Article VIl. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O. 

Mr. SALTING’S CHINESE PORCELAIN FIGURES. 

TAPESTRY AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 

And many other Articles. 

Illustrated with a PHOTOGRAVURE, Five Plates in COLLOTYPE, and 
Twenty-two other Illustrations. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE can be seen on board all the principar 
American Liners, and on the ships of the P. & UO. and Orient Lines. 


Offices: 17, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price 2s. Gd. met. 


2 Bl es Ed ls The Best “PEGE 
Weekly 
SPHERE. ye jcces SPEER: 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, MARCH 4th, 


WILL DEAL SPECIALLY WITH 


THE -PIERCING: OF. “THE. SIMPEON. 


A FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE GREATEST 
TUNNEL IN THE WORLD. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet !’’—LonGreLtow. 


PoE NEW ESr 


SLATE ER 


COMPETI Gin 


HOW TO WIN A 150-GUINEA PIANO. 


A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, Value 150 Guineas, 


WILL BE GIVEN IN OUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITION. 


WHO 


IS: THe -RPREERNEST. GIRE 


IN THE BRITISH “EMRIRE: 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the Prettiest Children in England. From childhood to girlhood there is but 
a slight step, and we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are adjudicated to represent the Prettiest Girls between the ages of 15 and 21. 
These figures may be taken roughly, and birth certificates will not be required; that is to say, should a girl who is proved to be younger than 
I5 or over 21 be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A.,, 


have kindly offered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST._A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 


SECOND,.- A High-c’ass PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Bril Focal Plane Camera, value £20. 


THIRD.—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value £10. 


It is essential that the photographs should be the copyright of the senders and a right of publication vested in Tue TatLtEer. No photo- 


graph will be returned. 


gas- In order to enter this Competition it will be necessary for every Competitor to send 13 coupons, from the week commencing December 7 and onwards. 
The coupon will be found on the last page. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


The Royal Betrothal.—Princess Margaret’s fiancé, Prince Oscar 
of Sweden, is only three-and-twenty, popular in his own country, but 
little known in this. All the Bernadottes are handsome, talented, 
and athletic in tastes and appearance. The young prince favours 
his father’s family rather than his mother’s. His mother, the Crown 
Princess, who was a princess of Baden and 
a grand- daughter of the old Emperor 
William, is not very robust physically 
though she is in faith. If she were in this 
country she would be a member of the 
Salvation Army or at the very least 
Lady Wim- borne’s partner in her church 
book — store. The Crown Prince, his father, 
makes a_ religion of 
athletics and thinks 
more of the physique 
of his future subjects 
than he does of their 
souls, 


Kings 
in Mufti.— 
Everybody 
must regret 
that age 
and = ill- 
ness have 
at last 
com- 
pelled King 
@. Oscar of 
Sweden to 
retire from what 
he used to call 
his “trade.” In 
harness he was 
always a_ skilled 
“tradesman” and 
managed his two 
kingdoms as cleverly 
as a circus acrobat 
rides his pair of 


MADAME STOSSEL 


A portrait just taken at Port Said on board the St.\Nicolas. Macame Stossel was 
accompanying her husband, the Russian defender of Port Arthur, on the return 
journey to St. Petersburg 


skittish horses in the ring. But like his friend and neighbour, King 
Christian of Denmark, he ever liked to get away from business—liked 
to be a king in mufti and enjoy the humours of the crowd. His 
identity, it must be confessed, was not easily hidden, for he stood 
head and shou'ders over the ordinary man, and his carriage would 
always distinguish him from the mediocrities. Still, he liked to play 
at ¢xcognito, and people humoured hii by pretending it was complete. 
Now and again some furciguer had an amusing experience, like the 


The winner of last year's Grand National has been bought by the King to replace the 
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Hour. 


the 


omniscient Englishman who once out of the fulness of Baedeker lec- 
tured him on the beauties of one of his own palaces ; but he tho. ou; hly 
enjoyed the joke when this happened, and | am not at all sure that 
designing tourists have not since taken advantage of his good nature. 

The Pretty Girl Competition.—I need not remind my readers 
that this is the last week of THE TATLER Pretty Girl Competition 
‘with its opportunities of winning three splendid prizes, the first being 
a Brinsmead grand piano. Every competitor must send a portrait 
of which she owns the copyright and the thirteen coupons. 

The King and Football.—In going to see the Navy and Army 
football match at Queen’s Club last Saturday King Edward was 
following his private inclination. It is a long time since he has 
himself kicked off ina match or taken part in a “scrum,” but in 
his younger days he was keener at football than ever he was at 
cricket. Even. when he was no longer able to play he has always 
followed the game with interest, and no one could be more anxious 
to read the newspaper accounts of the cup ties or the international 
matches. In his own Home Park at Windsor he has one of the 
finest of the older football grounds in the country, where he can 
watch the play from the castle windows. : 

The King and the Grand National.—No sooner had the racing 
public expressed their sympathy with his Majesty at the loss of his 
Grand National winner, Ambush II., than they were delighted to 
learn that he had purchased for, oz dit, 2,500 guineas, Moifaa, the 
New Zealand-bred hero of last year’s blue ribbon of the chase. Race- 
goers will be pleased to hear that his Majesty has decided to visit 
Aintree to witness the running of his latest purchase in the Grand 
National, and now that the king of sportsmen owns last year’s 
winner Moifaa is certain to start a hot favourite. This horse is an 
extraordinary jumper and clears the fearsome fences at Aintree with 
the greatest ease imaginable. He has been sent to Newmarket to 
be trained by the King’s trainer, Richard Marsh, who prepared 
Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee for their Derby. 

Moifaa,. the Royal Horse-——No one who saw this bravely- 
propoitioned trainer of royal horses would believe that he was at one 
time a jockey, but such, however, is.a fact. Richard Marsh and the 
Grand National are no strangers as the popular Newmarket trainer 
has ridden in the race upon no fewer than eight occasions, although 
he was not so fortunate as to secure a win. It is twenty-three years 
since a Grand National winner (Seaman) was trained at Newmarket. 
Should Moifaa carry off the famous Aintree event for the first sports- 
man in the land (which is more than probable) the cheering will 
easily be heard at Liverpool, a few miles away from the race meeting. 
Is it a happy augury that upon the day the King 
completed his purchase he won a steeplechase with 
Flaxman, a recent acquisition ? 


MOIFAA 


unfortunate Ambush II, in this year's race 
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“lle Thought he Saw an Elephant Travelling on a ’Bus.” 


Are Campbells Irishmen ?—7he Globe makes a genial protest 
against the Englishman who a day or two ago made a “ bull” and 
suggests that Ireland ought to have the copyright in bulls. Is it 
true that all the bulls come from Ireland? My own experience is 


JUMBO, JUNIOR 


Who has just reached the Italian Circus, where he proceeded in a cab. He is only 


35 in. high and weighs 15 st. 


that they are made by quick-witted people of every nationality. 
Curiously enough, although a bull is in itself an apparently stupid 
thing, dull people never make them. In this connection | am 
reminded that our Chestnut Editor having some half-a-dozen jokes 
at the expense of the Irish among his acceptances, not without a 
touch of malice, thought he would give the sister kingdom of Scotland 
a turn, and converted one of the Irishmen into a Scotsman, whereupon 
the sender, who had culled the joke from Sydney Smith, wrote off 
resentfully to state that he, bearing the name 


I believe it was to have been a church; but that made no difference. 
The funds disappeared, and with more than the usual courage of the 
Russian notable Count Bobrinski and Count Vorontzoff Dashkoff com- 
plained to the reigning Czar. Nothing, however, came of the complaint. 
The whole thing was hushed up, and I doubt if the money has ever 
been replaced. Another was said to have supplemented his enormous 
income by receiving bribes to give low-born aspirants a standing in 
society. Their incomes, it may be said, are enormous, yet the 
majority of them, the exiled Russian will tell you, are in chronic need 
of cash and anything but squeamish as to the manner in which they 
obtain it. 


Our Visitor.—A distinguished and appreciative visitor is the 
Seyyed Ali Ben Hamoud, now staying at the Carlton. In 
Zanzibar he is Sultan, but here he is a private gentleman travelling 
for his health and the improvement of his mind. For an African he 
is handsome, like most of the aristocratic Arabs of the east coast, 
and has taken on English civilisation as she is taught in our 
universitics ; that is to sav, he cultivates a gentle voice and a quiet 
manner aid is learned in the sports of the English. “1 love the 
English,” he is reported to have said on one occasion, “for I love 
sport—lawn tennis and cricket and boating, and above all football.” 
Thus he is a prince after the Englishman’s own heart as becomes 
one whose tutor and a/ma mater were English. In the flesh he 
bears an absurd resemblance to a modified edition of Mr, Winston 
Churchill done in (modified) colour with certain (modified) Hamitic 
characteristics added by way of variation-- but he is more of a 
diplomatist. Even in his boyish days, when his father was yet alive, 
he had the discretion of age. Some one in Berlin once asked him 
whether his father preferred English protection or German at a time 
when it was doubtful which would prevail. “It was a delicate 
question,” he replied, ‘which could best be answered by his tutor, 
Mr. Belcher,’ and to Mr. Belcher the inquisitive interviewer was 
accordingly referred. 


Curiosities in Telegraphic Addresses.—I may be curious but I 
always find some amusement in a directory, especially in Mr. Sel!’s 
well-known Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses. 1 find, 
for instance, that Godsend” represents a furnishing decorator in 
Duke Street, “ Filibeg” is used by a firm which does not scem to 
have any connection with Scotland, *t Afraid” is used by an export 
stationer, ‘‘Garlicky” is adoptel by a Jew in Covent Garden, 
“TImpecunious” is claimed by the North-West London Hospital, 
* Akimbo” bya stockbroker. Among the terms used by solicitors are 
“ Attempted,” “ Archives” (Lewis and Lewis), “ Nisi,” “ Keyholes,” 
“ Othello,” “ Vindicate,” “ Ahungered,” ‘‘ Wedgewise,” “ Staircase.” 


of Campbell, was made to appear very un- 
patriotic by having the bull in question 
attributed to a Scot. But a Scotsman named 
Campbell, who takes pleasure in insulting the 
Irish and attributing to them eccentricities 
which he would not give to his own country- 
men, must be terribly lacking in an_ historic 
sense. Does he not know that all Campbells 
are really Irish, that the clan Campbell traces 
its descent, as the present Duke of Argyll has 
recognised in literary form, from Diarmid, 
through Paul O’Duin, chief of the clan Duin ? 


Father Gapon and Father Gopon.—All 
the American papers are falling into error 
by confusing the personality of Father Gapon, 
the young leader of the Russian revolutionary 
movement, now in Paris, with Father Gopon, 
who visited America at the International 
Jubilee Convention of the Y.M.C.A. at Boston. 
Harper's Weekly, indeed, gives a full-page 
portrait of Father Gopon, but Father Gopon 
is many years the senior of the young priest 
whose name has been in everyone’s mouth 
of late. 


The Grand Dukes.—In Russia you will 
hear many a story told with a shrug about 
the rapacity of the grand dukes. One of them 
was president some years ago of a committee 
which was raising funds for a monument 
to be erected to the memory of Alexander II, 
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JUMBO, JUNIOR, AT THE REFRESHMENT BAR AT THE ITALIAN CIRCUS 


Jumbo, junior, came from Burma. He was purchased from Cross's famous menagerie at Liverpool, In this 
picture he is represented as disposing of a glass of brandy and a bun with great relish 
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Should a Jew be Ashamed of his Race? 


Lord Mount Stephen’s Start.—A unique account of Lord Mount 
Stephen’s early days appears in a very interesting new book by 
Mr. A. S. Cook of Aberdeen called Old-time Traders and 


theiy Ways. Nearly sixty years ago the future 
peer went from his native Banffshire as an 
apprentice to Alexander Sinclair, 37, Union 
Street, Aberdeen, whose shop was known 
as the ‘‘ Bonnet Emporium.” During 
his four years there he once went 
to the hospita'—the Scots call it 
an infirmary, which, however, is 
quite different from the English 

institution of that name —and 

only the other year he gave the 

institution £25,000 in memory 

of its kindness to him. In 1848 

he went to Glasgow, thence to 
the London wholesale house, and 
afterwards emigrated, with the result 
we know. Popular legend is rudely 
shaken by the fact related by Mr. Cook 
that a Jew named Lazarus Meyers went 
to Aberdeen in the forties and resided there. 


Was William Terriss a Jew ?—Under this title 
I published a statement quite recently from that 
monumental work, Zhe Jewish Encyclopedia, to 
the effect that therein was contained the name of 
Lewin as being of the Jewish race, with a cross 
reference to William Terriss, the well-known actor. 
The Excyclopedia has not yet reached the name of 


Terriss, so that cne is not in a position to say where they trace 
A correspondent, however, writes to 


the Jewish origin of Mr. Terriss. 


PRINCESSES AT PLAY 


This is the latest portrait of the 
daughters of the King and Queen of 
Italy, Princess Yolanda-Margherita and 
Princess Mafalda, who are three-and- 
a-half and two years of age respectively 


Jewess of the tribe of Judah.” 
lectual Jews almost all brag of their Hebraic origin. 


assure me that Terriss had not a drop of Jewish blood in his veins. 
His father, George Herbert Lewin, was the son of Thomas Lewin, 
who came of an old Kentish stock for six known genera- 


Mr. Thomas Lewin was the father of 
Mrs. Grote, who was married to the historian 
of Greece, while Mrs. Grote’s mother 
came of a family from which have 

sprung the peerages of Zetland and 
Harewood, 


tions. 


Jews with Gentile Names.— 
Possibly the editor of Zhe 
Jewish Encyclopedia will have 
to “climb down,” but I have 
always understood that Mrs, 
George Grote was a Jewess. 
It is curious, by the way, that 
some people are as anxious to 
ignore their Jewish origin as 
others to emphasise it. Mr. Zang- 
will, we know, is intensely proud of 
the fact, whereas at least half-a-dozen 
well-known writing men of the present day 
have altered their names to disguise their 
Jewish birth. They urge, I think wrongly, that 
there is still a prejudice against Jews. Not every- 
one is as emphatic as Mr. Vernon Blackburn, the 
well-known musical critic of Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette, who in the 1905 edition of Who's Who 
describes himself as follows: ‘Father, Yorkshire ; 
mother, South German and Irish; marrjed to a 
The younger generation of intel- 


Copyright of The Tatler” 


This is a splendid specimen of the king of beasts. 


GENERAL 


Miss Emmie Cochrane, Bath 


He is one of the chief attractions at the Clifton Zoo and is said to be the finest lion in captivity 
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A Lord High Admiral Aged Two. 


A Motor Story.—The latest “ Englishman”’ story that has gone 
the round of Paris is fathered by Gabriel, the racing motorist. 
Gabriel always drives at top speed, and if he ran over a nunnery the 
complaisant French “ bobby” would promptly look the other way. 


OUR YOUNGEST LORD HIGH ADMIRAL 


This is the 6th Marquis of Donegal, Edward Arthur Donald St. George Hamilton 

Chichester, Earl of Belfast and Hereditary Lord High Admiral of Lough Neagh. 

He was born on October 7, 1993, when his father was eighty-one. His mother 
is a Canadian, and was the late earl’s third wife 


One day, he says, he took a young Englishman out for a trial ride, 
and after so much slow timing at home in England the novice 
naturally and enthusiastically enjoyed the pace. ‘‘ Will you come 
out for another run to-morrow ?” Gabriel asked before they parted. 
“Well, really,” said the youth with hesitation, “thanks, I would 
with pleasure, but I am going to be married to-morrow. Oh ! hang 
it all, Il put that off and come.” 


What it Cost to Produce the Yankee.—From Rome comes the 
news that research in the archives of Genoa proves the full cost of 
the discovery of America to be well under £1,500. The Spaniards 
spent about £600 on the ships Columbus took with him, and they 
paid him about a guinea a week for acting as admiral. This was 
little more than his captains received. Apparently they were content 
with about 15s. or 16s. a week, while the crews worked for about ros. 
amonth. We cannot gct our discoveries made at that price nowadays 
—at least, so far as the initial expense is concerned. But I should like 
to know how the ultimate cost compares in the two cases—what India 
has cost England as compared with what America has cost Spain. 


What the Kaiser Eats.—To add to the contradictory reports as 
to the Kaiser’s appetite a German paper, I am told, now says he is 
extremely fond of fresh vegetables and that his favourite dish is the 
British workman’s steak and onions, though cooked in the German 
fashion. With this savoury concoction he prefers mashed _ potatoes, 
He likes fish because he holds with the old notion that it is good 
for the brain. Buttered toast he also fancies, and pancakes. The 
latter he eats English fashion with sugar and lemon juice. Some- 
times he substitutes crange juice for the lemon. But he eats 
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sparingly even of the things he loves, and he lives such an active 
life that he is never troubled with dyspepsia. 


The Simple Life.—The Pope goes on as he began and practises, 
as he preaches, the simple life. This does not altogether please the 
people employed about the Vatican, where the Pope has been re- 
ducing display on the one hand and salaries on the other. He 
has stopped altogether the periodical distribution of unearned fees, 
and his sedan chair-bearers, who live by their fees and are now 
seldom employed, are almost in a state of mutiny. While thus 
discouraging luxury in his new quarters the Pontiff is as affable 
and as accessible as ever to the humble friends of his earlier days. 
One of his latest and most honoured visitors was the old gondolier 
who used to work for him when he was Patriarch of Venice. 


Motor Omnibuses. — Even the general public is displaying 
considerable interest in the motor ’buses on exhibition, for it is 
only by the success of this type of vehicle that we can hope to pre- 
serve from the tramway companies the few main roads left for us. 
The Milnes-Daimler has already proved its practicability in active 
service. It is a handsome vehicle and is fitted with a high- 
powered motor that should be fully equal to the weight it will be 
required to pull with a full load up. Four speeds are provided, and 
as the engine is not over-geared even in a hilly district the omnibus 
is bound to prove itself a distinct success. 
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THE NEW SET OF STAMPS ISSUED BY THE CRETAN GOVERNMENT 


This is a remarkably handsome series, each stamp of which bears a design illus- 
trative of a scene or personality in Cretan history. Six of the designs are taken 
from the ancient Cretan coinage. One of the prettiest stamps is that of the 
five drachmai, which bears a view of the historic monastery of Arcadion on 
Mount Ida, sacred in classical mythology as the birthplace of Jupiter. The 
1o-lepta issue is adorned with a portrait of Prince George of Greece. These 
stamps are of English manufacture, being produced by Bradbury, Wilkinson and Co. 
of Farringdon Road, London 
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THE HUMOUR OF THE HOUR 
As Seem by Cecil Aldin. 


THE DEPRESSION IN ART 


Wife cf his Bosom: For goodness sake, ’Enery, use both ’ands to it 
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Idlare-hunting and Fox-hunting. 


Beagles.—The popularity of hare-hunting with beagles has 
increased considerably of late years, and some capital sport is 
afforded by the numerous packs that exist in the United Kingdom. 
The sport received an impetus by the establishment of the Harrier 
and Beagle Association in 1891, which regulated the size of the 
hounds, ran a stud book, and held an annual show. Previous to 
this it was customary to draft harriers into beagle packs regardless 
of size or standard, but now no beagle can be entered in the stud 
book with a direct harrier cross nearer than two generations back. 
One of the greatest authorities on the beagle is Sir Marteine Lloyd, 
who hunted packs for twenty-six years and previous to that hunted 
with his father’s pack ever since he was eight years old. 


Points of the Breed.—According to this eminent authority the 
beagle should have a type of its own quite distinct from the fox- 
hound. The head and neck of the true beagle are quite typical, and 
as compared with the foxhound the 
muzzle should be shorter, the jaws 
lighter, the skull should show more rise 
from the muzzle between the eyes, the 
dome of the head should be larger and 
broader, and the neck should be shorter 


Hounds arriving at Ashby Tolville 


Eage- to start 


fox covert, game preserve, or any tract of country forbidden to the 
hunt. If he does not perform this duty thoroughly the master of the 
pack is sure to come into collision with the M.F.H. or some farmer 
or landowner. In “beagling” as in fox-hunting much of the 
success of the day’s sport depends upon the understanding existing 
between the huntsman and the pack. Beckford says, “ Hounds should 
love and fear their huntsman ; they should fear him much but love 
him more.” Certainly in hare-hunting, to obtain steadiness, handiness, 
and endurance from beagles, the huntsman must have won their love. 


The Thorpe Satchville Beagies.—A first-class pack is that which 
is hunted twice a week under the mastership of Mr. J. Otho Paget 
of Thorpe Satchville, Melton Mowbray, from the centres, Melton,. 
Leicester, and Oakham. Mr. Paget is not only a good sportsman 
but he is an expert writer upon sport. He has presided over the 
Thorpe Satchville since 1891 and is himself a keen breeder and 
exhibitor of beagles. He has a most 
intimate knowledge of the details of 
hound-breeding and kennel work. For 
many years he has been a follower 
-of the Quorn, Cottesmore, and Bel- 
voir hounds, putting in, as a rule, 


The pet of the pack 


THE THORPE SATCHVILLE BEAGLES 


and thicker. The eyes should be larger, fuller, and softer than those 
of the foxhound, and the ears should be hung on lower down and be 
nearly long enough to reach to the end of the nose. The height of 
the beagle should be not less than 14 nor more than 16in. No 
hound is of any use for hare-hunting under 14 in. They cannot 
stand work or weather, however flat the country may be, and in 
hilly or bank and ditch districts the toy beagle is worthless. 


Hunting with Beagles.—To the ears of the sportsman no sound 
is so sweet as the “music” of the beagle. On account of his 
greater fulness of throat his voice is considerably more musical 
than that of the foxhound. It has more tone init. To hunt with 
beagles a man requiresa good pair of legs and sound wind. It is 
no light work to follow a fast pack, and to enjoy the sport to the full 
a man needs to be in pretty good training. One man on horseback 
is generally in attendance ; his duty is not to ride to the hounds 
but to head the hare away from or prevent the hounds entering a 


Sir Arthur Fludyer 


four days a week with foxhounds and two days a week with his: 
beagles He started hunting in Leicestershire in the days of Captain 
(“ Bay ”) Middleton, Captain (‘‘ Doggie ”) Smith, Captain Riddle, and 
Captain Pennell-Elmhirst—names which are never likely to be for- 
gotten in hunting. Mr. Otho Paget is exceedingly popular with 
Jandowners and farmers in his country. He has had an eventful life, 
at one time developed a taste for the sea, and spent a couple of 
years on board the Conway training ship, Z7verfool. He was after- 
wards for a short period in the merchant service. 


Other Packs.—There are nearly sixty packs of beagles in the 
United Kingdom, several of which are run privately and hunted at 
the master’s expense. The Aldershot district pack is presided over 
by Captain Swettenham and the Colchester Garrison by Mr. C. G. 
Wickham. Hare-hunting is possible for many who are debarred from 
fox-hunting on account of expense. Christ Church and New College 
and Magdalen, Oxford, run packs, so also does Trinity, Cambridge. 


Leaving Ouston Wood 


WITH THE COTTESMORE FOXHOUNDS 
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The Native Girl in Ceylon and on the London Stage. 


Stage Pictortal Co. 


A NATIVE GIRL AS SHE APPEARS IN CEYLON MISS ARUNDALE AS ‘*NANOYA” IN “THE CINGALEE” AT DALY'S 
Girls on a tea plantation Putting on airs and graces, It may be vain, as you suggest, 
Don't often get the chance Lazily we would loll But we have often thought of late, 
Even to take a glance Under a parasol— How should we look if we were dressed 
At a lady's paper. Oh we should look pretty! Exactly like a fashion plate? 
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Notes om the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Pedigree Furniture.—The past history of 
many of the fine specimens of old furniture 
in the national and other collections is, like 
the origin of Charles James Harrington 
Fitzroy Yellowplush, “wropt. in  mistry.” 
Fortunately, however, there exist many fine 
examples with a history, and like the laird 
in the song, “wi? a lang pedigree.” The 
fine sideboard of the credence or tasting- 
table form which we illustrate is a worthy 
specimen of early sixteenth-century days. 
The canopy shows traces of the Gothic style 
which had not yet been displaced by the 
Elizabethan. It was removed from Pendle 
Hall near Burnley, which passed in 1560 to 
the Starkie family, in whose possession it 
now is. The linen panel ornamentation is 
beautifully crisp and-sharp, and the buffet 
has never been under the restorer’s hand nor 
been subjected to vandal treatment by being 
varnished. This handsome piece stood for over 
three centuries in the panelled hall of Pendle. 
It is of spacious dimensions, being 8 ft. 9 in. 
high and 6ft. 8 in. wide. 


Furniture that has Seen Better Days.— 
Nowadays, when every piece of old carved 
wood is made to do service as a piece of 
furniture in some form or another, it is 
curious to see the end of an Elizabethan 
bedstead figuring in a dining-room as part 
of an elaborately-carved buffet. Sides of pews 
and panels are pieced together irrespective of 
the trifling difference of a century in the styles 
of their carving and “ made up” into antique 
sideboards, which are certainly of old wood 
but lack the harmony essential to all furniture. 
To the amateur who has bought them 
under the misapprehension that they are 
genuine old specimens of furniture they are 
possessions which no man envies him. By 
observance of museum examples the eye can 
be educated to see the false note in this 
ingenious patchwork which shams antiquity. 


EARLY JACOBEAN CHAIR—ABOUT 1610 


In the possession of Lord Sackville 


A CURIOUS HALL STAND 


Photograph by Messrs. Speaight, 157, New Bond 
Street, W. 


A Curious Hall Stand.—The 
modern man about town invests in 
a trousers presser and dispoits him: 
self in places where men do con- 
gregate with fine display of unerring 
crease in his unmentionables. The 
fashion is a strange one; there is litle 
doubt that one day some daring genius 
will divert the crease from the front 
to the side, and the irreproachables 
of St. James’s Street will taboo the 
present crease. The bucks and 
dandies of Pall Mall in the Georgian 
days held the neckcloth in great 
reverence. The hall stand at 
Speaight’s Photographic Gal- 
leries at 157, New Bond 
Street, was originally a 
“neckcloth press.” It is an | 
unusually interesting piece of hall | 
furniture, and the modern um- 
brella would delight the heart of 
Jonas Hanway, the eighteenth- 
century traveller who introduced 
that useful appendage to this 
damp country, 


A Sumptuous State Chair.— 
Following Venetian models the 
chair now preserved at Knole 
together with some splendid early 
Jacobean furniture, including the 
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chair used by James I. when sitting to the 
painter, Mytens, is of great interest. The 
peculiar formation of the legs never became 
popular, and the Italian style in that respect 
never obtained a foothold in this country. 
Upholstered work is the crowning glory of the 
late nineteenth century and the present day. 
The Jacobean carved oak chairs in spite of 
loose cushions were in general use for a 
century. Jacobean bones may not have 
ached so much or perhaps our ancestors were 
not given to lounge so much as we are. The 
fine chair we illustrate is threadbare in parts 
with age. The rich covering has lost its 
brilliance, and the gold thread and fringe are 
dimmed with age. The oak frame bears 
traces of gilding and in parts is studded with 
copper bosses. 


Concerning Drawers.—In buying bureaux 
and chests of drawers one of the most notice- 
able things is the ease with which old drawers 
pull out and return again almost cf their own 
accord in comparison with the modern drawer 
which jams on every possible occasion. It is 
not an impossibility to procure modern-made 
drawers which are a pleasure to handle, but 
for good workmanship a good price must be 
given. In the old days, perhaps, labour was 
cheaper cr the craftsman was more conscien- 
tious, and there is certainly one other factor— 
the wood was better seasoned before it came 
into his hands for fashioning into furniture. 
Whatever care a modern cabinetmaker may 
apply to his work, if the wood be unseasoned 
or positively ‘‘ green” as it is in cheaper work 
it will warp and get out of shape after a short 
time. One must not be too ready to blame 
the joiner for the sins of the timber merchant. 
A hint to the unfortunate possessors of drawers 
that stick—an application of tallow to the 
grooves and sides is often miraculous, and 
French chalk will remedy the defect in 
smaller drawers. A. H. 
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EARLY SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SIDEBOARD 


In the possession of Mrs. Starkie, Ribbleton Hall, Preston 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


HEARD AT THE CLUB 


Little Bounder : | was dining at the Duke of Dartford’s last night. Funny arrangement—no fish course 
Old Stager: | suppose they hadn’t done with it upstairs 
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A Dialogue. 


SCENE: A secluded corner of the founge at the 
Women’s Culture Club, 

TIME: After tea. The fadies present are:— © 

MRS. DEARLOVE, a literary has-been, but now merely a wife and mother. 

MRS. CYNICLE, a successful novelist, nominally the wife of CYNICLE, K.C., 
but in reality solely wedded to her career, 

MRS. BROKE, a hard-working journalist, who though a sworn bachelor-woman 
found herself surprised into matrimony and hustled into motherhood in her early 
thirties. Under a cultivatedly callous manner shez is in reality a proud and 
devoted mother. 

MISS DYEYNGE-DUKKE GAY, a spinster cf more than the usual age, author of 
one slim volume of purple poems, 

MISS EMMELINE DOVE, a ‘‘sweet girl,’? just engaged to be married. 

A STRANGER, seated reading at an adjoining table. 

The ladies’ characters are best indicated by the reasons for their coiffure. Mrs, 
Dearlove’s ts art nouveau because her husband likes it. Mrs. Cynicle wears a 
fringe because her husband doesn’t like it. Mrs, Broke wears hers anyhow 
because she has no time. Miss Dyeynge-Dukke Gay wears hers in a romantic 
Pre-Raphaelite wreath because she thinks it ‘‘expresses her’? and because she 
has forgotten the flight of ages. Miss Dove’s coiffure is conventionally pretty- 
The Stranger is dressed in black and has white hair, a worn face, and tragic 
dark eyes, 

The topic of conversation is marriage in general and Miss Dove’s engagement in 
particular. 


\ Tiss Gay (concluding a long speech of advice): And it all 
4 amounts to what I said at the beginning. You stand out 
for your rights. Don’t you begin by considering him, begin as you 
mean to go on. Don’t merge your own individuality in that of a 
mere man. Make him conform to yours. 

Miss DovE: But how? All the married women tell me to 
“ give in,” 

Miss Gay: Rubbish! Nonsense! That’s why so many mar- 
riages are failures. If all wives stood out boldly for their rights 
they’d be as happy as—as—as—— 

Mrs. CyNICLE (pointedly); As you are. 

Miss Gay (hastily): Er—as I say, make fz do the giving in. 
Don’t learn golf and politics to please him. Make him go in for 
bridge and literary interests to please you. Have a flat in town for 
your sake, not a villa at Wimbledon for his. And don’t you ever 
let him—— (dabbles on in the same truculent strain). 

Mrs. DEARLOVE (interrupting): Very bad advice, Miss Gay. 
Don’t listen to her, Emmeline. If his own good sense, to say nothing 
of his love, won’t keep him devoted and tender, then nagging and 
defiance certainly won’t. “Give and take” is the only basis for 
married life, and “love and trust” is the only motto. Loving, 
trusting, forgiving, making up, and beginning again—that’s the 
routine. 

Miss Gay (aciédly): Dear! dear! how high-falutin. (Finding 
no one responsive she continues aside to MRS. BROKE) However, 
I’m always grateful for any speech of the Dearlove’s that doesn’t 
begin, ‘‘ When my boy was born.” 

Mrs. CyNICLE: Of the two, you’re the least wrong, Di, but 
personally I consider it absurd of Emmeline or anyone else to marry 
who is not obliged to for financial reasons. Marriage is a useful 
institution for getting the bills paid. 

Mrs. BROKE (with her usual studied bitterness): You're lucky 
in your experiences, Cora. An institution for getting the bills paid. 
1 should say rather an institution for halving the income, doubling 
the bills, and abolishing the joys. 

Miss Gay: That’s exactly what I say. Why marry ? 

Mrs. DEARLOVE: Oh! Mrs. Broke, how can you utter such 
heresies with your three darling babies. 

Mrs. BROKE (softening obviously yet trying to keep down the 
rising lide of her maternal love and pride): Well, they’re not 
such bad little cubs, but oh! such a frightful expense ana trouble, 
and when I think of the dear old free life—— (sighs). 

Mrs, DEARLOVE: Well, we had some cheery times, of course, 
but what was there so very joyous about the “ dear old free life” ? 
~ Mrs. BROKE: Oh! howcan youask ? Don’t you remember our 
Sunday suppers in my flat, our first night parties—the freedom, the 
gaiety, the joze-de-vivre, the glorious exhilaration ? 

Mrs. CyNICLE: Oh! that’s all very well for “copy.” I see 
you’re quoting from your series on Zhe Lohemianism of London. 
Excellent work it was, too—‘ glorious exhilaration,” “ pulses of the 
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WIVES IN COUNCIL 


By Maud Churton Braby. 
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world,” &c, ; but to drop fiction and come to reality. As Di Dear- 
love says, what was there so very attractive about the old life ? 

Miss GAy: Why, you know you're all dying to come back to it. 

Mrs. CyNICLE: Think so? Wrong again. I much prefer the 
fleshpots of Mayfair and leisure to do my best work. 

Miss Gay: Ah well, we can’t all marry houses in Green Street, 
“places ” in the country, villas at Cannes—— 

MRS. CYNICLE (profoundly): 1 believe Cynicle has only one of 
each—the one I| married him for. 

Mrs. DEARLOVE: Not for the wor'd would I return to that 
lonely, self-centred existence. We were gay because we were all 
young and silly and light-hearted. A little frivolling round in studios 
and newspaper Offices, playing at art or journalism, is all very well, 
and girls—absurd creatures—call it “living their lives.” Later on 
they learn that life is made up of deeper things and that to “live” 
one must have— what every woman counts her due—love, children, 
happiness.” 

(Miss DovE szghs contentedlv and her eyes light up; Mrs. 
BROKE sighs thoughtfully and looks into the fire; 
Miss GAy sighs passionately and hopes the others are 
thinking of her famous poem, “ Longing.”) 

Mrs. CYNICLE: H’m! with all due respect to you and the late 
Lord Tennyson, | prefer a career and the fleshpots. 

Mrs. DEARLOVE: Cora, do you seriously think your success— 
all your successes—fifty times your fame, is worth the possession of 
one happy, healthy, little laughing baby all your very own? I’d 
sooner be the mother of my boy and girl than the creator of the 
finest work of art ever produced ! 

Miss Gay (shuddering): Terrible, terrible. 
magenta ! 

MRs. CYNICLE (affectionately): Well, dear, I think you're a 
sweet mother and I quite like your two little things—they’re seldom 
sticky and never “knowing”—but I’m not built that way, and a 
success in my own particular line is all I care for. 

Mrs. BROKE: Well, of course, 1am rather fond of my brats. 
I suppose if it actually came to the point I wouldn’t go back to the 
old life—and yet 1 do long for it. Sometimes when I’m locked in 
my den at the top of the house wrestling with a plot that won’t mix 
or a serial that sticks, and first the wretched servants come and 
interrupt, and then there are messages from the hateful tradespeople, 
and then I hear the children yelling and have to rush downstairs to 
see which is murdering the other—Oh ! how I sometimes long to be 
back at the top of my sixty-nine stairs at Bloomsbury. 

Mrs. CYNICLE: Y—yes, Bloomsbury or perhaps Pimlico. Sixty- 
nine stairs or more. Dreary, dirty, dingy. Whos Who and the 
Literary Year Book on a shelf with a stack of rejected manuscripts. 
Literary aspirant seated at table indulging in fine frenzies. Passion’s 
Funeral and The Story of a Woman's Soul at night; cooking 
society pars from other papers and Domestic Chit-Chat in the 
morning. Living the while on black coffee and ham sandwiches. 
That's an average day of the dear old free life. 

Miss Gay: It’s all very well to make fun and easy to exaggerate, 
but after all art is its own reward and one must develop one’s 
personality. 

Mrs. CYNICLE (¢7 her worst manner): My dear lady, really, 
these medizeval phrases from a decadent twentieth-century purple 
poetess! You shock me! 

Mrs. DEARLOVE: Your Bloomsbury picture is fairly true, Cora, 
though you leave out all the lights and paint only the shadows. 
Now, Mrs. Broke, consider the opposite. A nice little home with 
all your own dear household gods that you and he bought together ; 
the man you love to work for you and come home to you every 
evening. Cares, perhaps—worry, of course ; but sweetened by love 
and companionship, and the whole making up a life with something 
worth doing in it; that’s the drawback of most of these careers ; 
are they, when all is said, worth doing? Then, to crown all, your 
beautiful children—something to love and to live for. You can 
develop their characters, you can “life your life” through them, and 
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An Interesting Fancy-dress Ball in Edinburgh. 


MISS WARDLAW RAMSAY MISS BAILEY MISS TURNBULL 


As a Venetian Lady As Lady Mary Carlyie in ‘‘Monsieur Beaucaire” As Kate Hardcastle 


MRS. JOHN HAIG MR. R. SPENCER NAIRN HON. MURIEL HAMILTON 
As Princess de Lamballe As Beau Nash As.a White Witch 


Horsburgh, Edinburgee 
MISS ANSON MISS GRAHAM MURRAY MISS MACQUEEN 


) As Elizabeth Bennett in ‘‘Pride and Prejudice" As Brunhilda As her Great-grandmother 


This was the St. Andrews Boat Club fancy-dress ball held in the Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh. It was, as “ The Scotsman’ 
crowning event of the Edinburgh social season” 


” says, “ the 
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they are the finest work of art any woman can produce. Isn’t that 
worth doing? Isn’t that better than serials at twelve and six a 
thousand words or even than novels in their third edition? Now, 
when my boy was born—— 

Miss Gay: I knew it! I knew the Dearlove couldn’t talk for 
long without saying it! Well, this is no place for me. (G/ances 
witheringly at MRS. DEARLOVE avd MRS. BROKE, who are busily 
comparing notes about their respective children.) Judging from 
the appallingly domestic atmosphere no one would suppose we were 
in an up-to-date literary and artistic club. 

Mrs. CyNICLE: Well, you retire to the silence room and drink 
green chartreuse and eat roses and read Omar, and look at the 
moon until you regain your proper neurotic atmosphere. 

Miss Gay: I will.. Ta-ta, girls. 

It makes one sound 
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Miss DOVE (seréously): Do you really think it would do Harry: 
good to be flattered ? 

Mrs. CyNICLE : I don’t know your Harry, he may be an excep- 
tion; but, broadly speaking, flattery is the one sure method of 
mastery. But husbands are brutes. Men may be nice, lovers are 
delightful, breadwinners are necessary, but husbands are invariably 
brutes. If you dress, it’s “I don’t know who’s going to pay for it.” 
If you don’t dress, it’s “ Why can’t you look decent?” If you order 
a smart dinner, it’s “ This extravagance will ruin me!” If a plain 
meal is provided, it’s “ Is that all ?” 

Miss DOvE (gaz/y): It doesn’t sound encouraging certainly ; 
all the same, | think Pll risk it. My Harry is so different to other 
men. 


(The group breaks up. MISS Dove prepares to follow the 


Mrs. CYNICLE: Oh! don’t call me a girl. 
so old. 


of her pose. 
you young, young thing ? 


Miss Dove: I was wondering which of you is right. 

Di’s picture is very 
pretty, but—but, well, ’m not built in that Darby-and-Joan-home- 
dearie-home-boy’s-best-friend’s-his-mother _ style. 


Mrs. CyNICLE (thoughtfully): 1 wonder. 
views. 


monster.” 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 4. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Z¢., answers to the ninth acrostic 
(dated March 1) must be delivered not later 
later than first post on Monday, March 13. 

4. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Fourteenth Series) 


bien sd ait A Vv oO Cc 
2. A R N oO 
3. Y { REVERSED { F 
LES AD) E A F 
5. E L I 
6. N oO R M A N 


3. ‘‘ Fay "' is accepted. 

6. The Acrostic Editor cannot see how ‘‘ Napoleon”’ 
fits the light, especially the last part, but is willing to 
receive explanations. 


I’m only twenty-nine, and I shall stay there ten years as 
customary, and the rest of my life at that hackneyed age, thirty-five 
—anything’s better than being called a ‘ girl.” 
rustles away) Poor old D.-D.G., she really is rather clever in an 
affected kind of way, but she won’t realise the pathetic ridiculousness 
(Zo Miss Dove): Well, what are you thinking about, 


But if you persist in marrying in this old-fashioned frame of 
mind then let me give you two pieces of advice. 1 
counsel, ‘‘Feed the brute,” I’ll add another maxim, “Flatter the 


(As Miss Gay 


and so young. 
happy. 


have. 
done. 
word in life. 


You know my 
To the historic 


—thank you. 


others out of the room but ts stopped by THE STRANGER 
who has been reading at an adjoining table.) 


THE STRANGER (27 @ low, emotional voice, looking searchingly 
at the girl): Forgive me, I couldn’t help hearing the conversation. 
Don’t be put off by anything they say, little lady. 
Keep your trust, marry the man 
Women were not meant to live alone. 
enough if one can get nothing better, but it’s ‘a mighty bloodless 
substitute for life.” It’s dust and ashes compared with what you can 
Don’t lose your chance of the real life like—like others have 
It is so very terrible to be alone. 


You look so soft 
you love and be 
A career is well 


Alone—it is the cruellest 


Miss DOVE (whose eyes fill with tears as she looks into 
THE STRANGER’S fZassionate, sad eyes): Vmso sorry. Thank you. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Correct answers to No. 6 have been received from: 
Archway, A.A.A., Aldebella, Agag, Arosa, Abacus, 
Acorn, Aredark, Abracadabra, Aggio, Algonda, Aenea, 
A.C.R., |Alnwick, Arho, Aldegarde, Ablighter, Abbotts, 
Almeria, Axenstein, Abna, Alif, Afelinda, Achilles, 
Amazing, Alesley, Aeronaut, Amyand, Altanower, 
Abeille, Andrea, Aston, Anovice, Auriol, Bebena, Boz, 
Bonnie-bell, Brian-boru, Blackie, Beauty, Britonia, Bute, 
Briar-rose, Bydand, B.U.W., Belmanor, Beta, Ben- 
bunny, Belinda, Brown-eyes, Bricky, Billee, Bulbul, 
Brutus, Beginnah, Bimbo, Bertha, Brynhowell, Bunny, 
Caldan, Chippers, Cossack, Chicot, Claughton, Chaos, 
Corrib, Carissima, Courtier, Corbinere, Claudia, Castle- 
dene, Chippie, Coomb, Clarelou, Chiria, Carlos, Caste, 
Cherry-cheeks, Cass, Candun, Claribelle, Cantiniere, 
Carrots, Cairo, Che-sara-sara, Colepark, Cheery-chich, 
Chinchin, Cambridge, Chance, Cyprus, Daxy, Dinah, 
Driscoll, Daddy, Donnetta, Duchess, Dumnorix, Dulcie, 
Dainty, Don, Dghuisa, Duffer, Duquessa, Doune, Dumps, 
Daralee, Dun, Dale, Dignity, Dodpoller, Deer, Dola- 
bella, Elex, Elmbank, Eastwind, Eliot, Eva-maria, Enos, 
Eiya, Elswitha, Elizabeth, Elleville, Elms, Evelyn, 
Etteragram, Efsie, Esperance, Florence, Fidelia, Floro- 
dora, Kern, Flosager, Fancy, Fog, Firstry, Floss-silk, 
Firefly, Floridelle, Fairy, Fuchsia, Francis, Furry, 
Firenze, Freda, Glynn, Gollywog, Glenmalure, Glen, 
Golomine, Grey-eyes, Golden-girl, Glevum, Gasco, Golo, 
Gladwyn, Good-luck, Gopher, Hoopoe, Heath, Hairy- 
heels, Horsa, Hati, Howardius, Hadith, Idak, Ibs, 
Ignota, Inverloddon, Joker, Jacey, Jaelsee, Jap, Jed, 
Keys, Kamsin, Kid, Keewee, Katinka, Kamoral, Kath- 
leen, Kathbaron, Katharina, Kiwi, Kempsey, Ko, Lam- 
lash, Lengthington, Leslie, Lutra, Lannie, Lhasa, Leep, 
Littlestone, Links, Ladybird, Lulu, Lady-bower, Libussa, 
Louisa, Lorraine, Manor, Minorca, Machaon, Mother- 
bunch, Mouth, Midge, Mop, Mars, Marju, Maise, M.L.H., 
Moremie, Macaudax, Marion, Mummer, Marie, Mourino, 


Double Acrostic No. 9 


(Fourteenth Series) 


These are the functions where the King and Queen 
Receive their subjects, mostly ladies, year 
By year in garments wondrous fine and dear ; 
And that most truly is those functions’ scene. 


. Much seen at breakfast and also at tea. 
Or made of silver, pewter, gold may be. 
The King has many, won on land and sea. 

. Take island whence Napoleon ‘ Boney '’ came 
(But that the light be fitted by the name 
Deduct first letter and then use the same). 

. Late for appointments, apt to miss his train, 
What do you call him in a candid vein? 

. Contests of yachts or boats, many not one, 
Down by the Wight or under Henley sun. 

. When the tempest hurtles by, 

And the lightning rends the sky, 
And the waves roll mountains high— 
How seems the scene to mortal eye? 

. Means black ; also a special kind of fur 

Most costly, and which ladies love to wear. 


Mavourneen, Millamant, Mascotte, Massareene, Maldo- 
nada, Myrtle, Mahtal, Mudjekeewis, Malling, Nigger, 
Novice, Nelto, Nibs, Nimble, Olea, Oku, Owlet, Oh-girls, 
Orchid, Oceanide, Oh-there, Ovalina, Poop, Paddy, 
Peverel, Pathan, Polytock, Pop, Pebble, Pollywaddles, 
Pongo, Pixie, Pizarro, Park, Pekoe, Paris, Proby, 
Pegunhere, Pretty-well, Pearlies, Parabere, Primavera, 
Pearl, Pongkyle, Pluto, Redual, Roma, Rhagatt, Raven, 
R.N., Regina, Riec, Rockaway, Ronpu, Reldas, Ryde, 
Roy, Remus, Sunbeam, Salmon, St. Rowan, Stede, She- 
ward, Shamrock, She, Stodgy, Scraps, Sivart, Scafell, 
Supercargo, Skerry, Speranza, Smart, Simple, Seeker, 
Square, Saskerre, Serapion, Sweetbells, Sturford, 
Southoe, Sa, Senga, Sillee, St. Quentin, Speedwell, Tit- 
mouse, Trikent, Trefoil, Tramps, Taffy, Troloss, Truth, 
Tomwin, Tamworth, Tangley, Tobias-john, Tryandu,. 
Tootles, Tiballak, Tiptilted, Tina, Trim, Teufel, ‘Tax,. 
Usher, Ugly, Vinna, Victor, Veronica, Viola, Wildman, 
Weazel, Wyst, Workitout, Wynell, Wild-violet, Waver, 
Waughtauk, Wag, Wild-walker, Winifred, Wasp, Wens- 
leydale, Wales, Wyvern, Xam, Xit, Xoc, Xpdnc, Yellow, 
Yahoo, Yoko, Yasmar, Yeliab, Ynl, Yamay, Yentocs, 
Yma, Yalerab, Zaza, Zimmy, Zaramak, Zingari, Zulu, 
Zarabin, Zebra, Z.Z.Z., Zamzam; and one with no 
pseudonym from Ford. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answers to No. 4 
were received from ‘‘ Altanower"’ or “‘ Wensleydale.” 

“Links '’ is credited with the pseudonymless answer 
to No, 4 from Stanmore and “ Seeker '’ with one to No. 4. 


Thirteenth Series 


The Acrostic Editor much 
finishing this. 


regrets the delay in 


Answer to the Special Acrostic 


1. (MO) T 0 Res 
oe Oo 

3; R Re Mae } NE 
“i z 1 rereeenh } se) 
5. NSE VesrS tea ken eey: 


3. Sir Oliver Lodge. : 

4. Viscount Aoki. Daughter married German attaché. 

5. Nevsky Prospekt is the principal street in St. 
Petersburg, crosses a horseshoe bend of Neva. It is 
better known of now than when this acrostic was. 
compounded two months ago. 

Correct answers were sent by Almeria, Boz, Candun, 
Dumnorix, Eastwind, Freda, Golo, Ko, Nibs, Oku, 
Roma, Skerry. 


For them the following is set :— 


Final 


Take but one word and in it you shall find 
Actor and actress’ name, not same, please, mind, 
Christian or surname, which you easiest find. 


If the actor or actress is not well known solvers. 


should mention what they have acted in. 

Answers must arrive not later than Monday first post. 
The best will be taken. Answers which do not bear 
names and addresses will be disqualified. 
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The Wumouwur of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


THE STRAIGHT TIP 


Sponging Friend of the Family: Thomas, my good fellow, how soon will the dinner come up? 
Footman (who has been lingering about for half-an-hour to show him the door): The very moment you be gone, sir 
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AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Baroness de Gunzburg.—Baroness de Gunzburg, whose beauty 
and charm have gained her quite a cosmopolitan reputation, lives for 
the most part in Paris. The wife of a wealthy banker, she enjoys 
to the full all the good things that fortune has thrown in her way. 
Always faultlessly dressed in the fashion of next week she is a 
well-known figure on the Riviera as, indeed, in most other conti- 
nental pleasure resorts. Like her husband she is an enthusiastic 
motorist, and they make quite long journeys in their splendidly- 
appointed car. Visitors to Dieppe are familiar with the Chateau 
Gunzburg, the medizeval-looking building on the summit of the hill 
close to the golf links. 
From the outside it is 
generally mistaken for 
a church, but the 
interior is a treasure- 
house of artistic beauty, 
on the decoration of 
which alone a_ large 
fortune has been spent. 
Here in the summer 
season Baron and 
Baroness de Gunzburg 
entertain hosts of 
friends with lavish 
hospitality. They 
have one little titled 
daughter who inherits 
all her mother’s beauty. 


An English Hostess 
in Rome.—One of the 
most prominent and 
attractive figures in 
Roman society just 
now isa young English 
girl, the Marchesa di 
Rudini, Labou- 
chere, and a daughter 
of the popular mem- 
ber for Northampton, 
Married only last year 
to the son of the former 
Italian Prime Minister 
—who had Gabriele 
d@’Annunzio for his best 
man—the young mar- 
chesa took 


née 


soon a 
leading part in the 
fashionable world. In 


the hunting field, at 
private theatricals, or 
whatever amusement 
may be on foot, she is 
always much in 
quest. Dark and 
petite, she is wonder- 
fully pretty and always 
dressed superbly. 
Dowered with a large 
fortune, she owns a 
splendid house in the 
Via Abrazzi, where she entertains the é/¢e of Roman society, last 
week leading the cotillon herself, when beautiful and costly presents 
were distributed among the guests. The marchesa is, like her father, 
a gifted linguist, and is said to speak almost every European 
language. She was educated at the celebrated convent of the Sacré 
Coeur, Trinita du Monte, Rome. 


Te- 


Fond of Flowers and Music.—Golf seems to be the favourite 
game of the Balfours. The Prime Minister, everybody knows, is a 
golfer ; so is his brother, Colonel Eustace Balfour, and so are his 
cousins, Mr. Charles Balfour of Balgonie, Mr. Edward Balfour of 
Balbirnie, and the other Colonel Balfour of the same stock. There 
is music, too, in the family. Mr. A. J. Balfour himself is rather fond 
of the piano and Colonel Alfred Balfour used to be devoted to the 
violin. Indeed, no instrument came amiss to him. When he was 
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in the Highland Light Infantry his musical talent was conspicuous. 
He began his military career in the 3rd Royal Scots and was the 
life and soul of the regiment. When they camped out he used to 
plant quite a little garden of flowers round his tent, while the interior 
bore evidence of his artistic taste. 


A Balfour of Balbirnie.—As a boy Colonel Balfour was the iaol 
of the servants at Balbirnie, and many a time after dinner he has 
gone down into the servants’ hall to play the violin whil: they 
danced. In his riper years, even after he had been on Lord 
Dufferin’s staff in 
India, he always gave 
the local people 
magic - lantern enter- 
tainment whenever he 
visited Balbirnie. He 
was, indeed, a capital 
showman, for he had 
had much experience 
of amateur theatricals 
at Dalkeith Palace 
and elsewhere. 


a 


A Hunting Couple 
—Lord and Lady 
Camden are quite a 
hunting couple 
may be seen out 
regularly with th 
hounds down in Nerth- 
amptonshire. But 
Lady Camden really 
prefers salmon-fishing 
to any other kind of 
sport, and for excellent 
reasons. In Scotland 
she is known as one of 
the __cleverest 
anglers that ever 
landed a_ big fish. 
Her fishing does not 
seem to interfere with 
her complexion — ex- 
cept to improve it—and 
she is stilla very pretty 
woman of the tall, 
graceful, willowy kind. 
She is one of those fai, 
blue-eyed people wh. 
like to look on the best 
side of things and 
enjoys a bright, sunny 
disposition which she 
inherits from her 
mother, the late Lady 
Henry Neville. Lady 
Camden is rather fond 
of society and enter- 
tains a good deal at 
Bayham. Her hus- 
band is not quite so 
gregarious. He prefers his wife’s company, or even his own, to that 
of strangers, and is never happier than when he is dreaming over a 
solitary pipe. 

And their Home.—Bayham Abbey, the home of the Marquis 
and Marchioness Camden, is a magnificent house in the Tudor 
style built only about thirty years ago and therefore quite modern 
and up to date in all its domestic arrangements. It is spendidly 
furnished too and is an ideal place for a country-house party. The 
surroundings are quite picturesque. Close by are the ruins of the 
old abbey where Lord Camden’s elder brother, who died in infancy, 
is buried. There is also a pretty little church in the park kept up 
entirely by the marquis, who pays all expenses, including the stipend of 
the clergyman. Not far from the church is Lord Camden’s cricket 
ground, for he patronises the national game. 


and 


lady 


Lallie Charles 


GUNZBURG 
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A Royal Group—The Queen and her Grandchildren. 


W. & D. Downey, Ebury Street, S.W. 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Queen Alexandra holding Prince George of Wales, the Duchess of Fife, Princess Victoria; front 
row—Prince Henry of Wales, the Lady Alexandra Duff, Prince Albert of Wales, the Lady Maud Duff, Prince Edward of Wales, Princess Victoria of Wales 
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By Barry Pain. 


A [phere was once a young man who lived in the country. He hada 

bulbous forehead and great brain-power and was addicted to 
scientific research, but of real actual life he knew no more than a 
babe or a prime minister. So when in the course of his researches 
he lighted upon a pleasing invention for the conversion of river mud 
into loaf sugar he did not know exactly what to do with it. Tow erk 
the invention on a large and profitable scale would have required 
considerable capital, andthe young man had none. Feeling in need 
of advice he went to call on the village curate, with whom he was on 
terms of mild and well-regulated social intercourse. 

“T have called,” he said, “ to show you a little invention of mine 
for the conversion of river mud into loaf sugar.’? Here he opened 
the bag which he had brought with him, ‘“ This,” he said, “is a 
specimen of the mud, and this again is a specimen of the sugar. 
Here is the apparatus by which the thing is worked on a small 
scale. What I wish to do is to establish a large factory.” 

“ Quite so,” said the curate with decision. ‘It is fortunate for 
you, if 1 may say so, that you have a man of the world by your side 
to give you good advice. What you must do is to go to London 
at once and there find a capitalist. All the money is in London.” 

So the young man thanked him and facked up his things 
and took the night train to London. The next day he began his 
search. 

He was a young man who had always behaved in a strictly 
logical and slightly imbecile manner. ‘* Where,” he asked himself, 
“do I find the most evidence of luxury and extravagant expendi- 
ture? In the West-end. Where the most money is spent there 
must be the most money to spend. I will proceed to hunt for 
capitalists in the West-end.” 

So he proceeded. Not having introductions of any kind 
whatever he rendered himself liable to neglect, to contumely, and 
to the charge of impertinence. He got some of all these in the 
first morning, but he did not get any capital. In the afternoon 
he crossed the road hurriedly in pursuit of a stranger in a fur coat, 
arguing with his usual 
imbecile logic that fur 
coats must imply money. 
He did not look where 
he was going, and he 
was knocked down by 
an exquisitely-appointed 
electric brougham 
wherein sat a_ beauti- 
fully-dressed young 
man with a weak 
but kindly face. This 
gorgeous person made 
the driver stop the 
brougham and _ himself 
inquired of the young 
man if he was hurt and 
if he required any assist- 
ance. 

“Thank you,” said 
the young inventor as 
he brushed the mud 
from his hat, “I am 
not hurt, but you can be 
of considerable assist- 
ance tome. I have an 
invention, the value of 
which I can demonstrate 
to you in three minutes, 
for converting river mud 
into lump sugar. I only 
require Capital to estab- 
lish my factory ; I can 
guarantee that the in- 
vestment will repay you 
1,000 per cent.” 

“Tt sounds good,” 
said the rich young man 
wistfully. “I wish I 
could do it. The fact of 


PARLIAMENTARY EXPRESSIONS OTHERWISE EXPRESSED 
Two new members were introduced 
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the case is I have had a pretty bad week’s racing and I have got a 
nasty Monday before me. Also, if you will believe it, I have just 
come from the club where I lost the grand slam’ in redoubled 
no-trumps and my own bets on the game. But you are all wrong, you 
know. You oughtn’t to come here. Nobody has got any money here. 
What with motors and theatres, and gambling and the restaurant 
habit, and the general expensiveness of everything, it is impossible 
to have any money in this part of London. You should go to the 
City. That’s where they don’t spend it and do make it.” 

“T see,” said the young man thoughtfully. ‘And where is the 
City 2?” 

“Any foliceman would tell you ; I would drive you there myself 
if I were not in a hurry. No, please don’t trouble to thank me. 
Good-bye.” 

So the young man went to the City and came on the wrong day. 
Several of the millionaires had just gone bankrupt and several 
others who were going to be millionaires had not got there yet. 
The spirit of distrust was abroad and nothing seemed to anybody to 
be qui'e good enough. ‘The young man was thrown out of one 
office after another, and the general impression that he was a lunatic 
was not kept from him with the tact that it might have been. Yet 
one old merchant gave him good advice. “ We are sober people,” 
the old man said, ‘and we don’t go in for these wild-cat things. 
We want all our money for our own sober business. If you could 
find some rash, hot-headed young fellow with plenty of capital to 
spare that might be another thing.” 

So the young man went into the nearest post office to telegraph 
to the curate that he thought there must be some mistake some- 
where, and that possibly London was not the right name. 
He found in the office a seedily-dressed, wizencd old man who 
had just handed in a telegram and had been told that it was 
sevenpence. 

“Certainly not,” said the old man, ‘I never paid sevenpence 
for a telegram in my life. You will have to cut-out two words. 
Strike out ‘many 
thanks,’” 

The old man climbed 
on to an omnibus and 
the young man followed 
him ; as the young man 
was telling the con- 
ductor where he wanted 
to go the old man 
touched him on _ the 
shoulder. 

“Excuse me, young 
fellow, but don’t you 
be a fool; that’ll be 
tuppence. Give the 
man a penny and walk 
the last hundred 
yards,” 

So the two got into 
conversation, and the 
young inventor told all 
his troubles. He also 
exhibited on the top of 
the omnibus the simple 
apparatus now so well 
known by which river 
mud is converted into 
lump sugar. 

“ll take that,” said 
the wizened old man. 
“Come along with me 
and tall about it.” 

At present the young 
inventor has quite a 
nice house in Park 
lane, and the seedily- 
dressed old man could 
quite well afford, if he 
wished it, to buy the 
rest of the street. 
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A Familiar Scene in our London Streets—The Musician. 
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UNDER THE SPREADING 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chesinuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 
Arms and the Man 


A farmer who was anxious to see the King came up to London 
to gratify his curiosity. On returning to his native village his wife 
asked what the King was like. “Like,” cried the traveller, “why I 
ne’er was so Cheated in my life. What dost think, Margaret? His 
arms was like thoine and moine, although I’ve heard people say a 
score of toimes his arms was a loin and unicorn.”—Miss Chaflin, 
5, Sutherland Avenue, West Ealing. 


Portrait-painting Extraordinary 


“ Are you the man who painted that ’ere picture of Moses in the 
bulrushes ?”? asked a countryman of an artist who had _ recently 
startled the town by an exhibition of oil paintings. ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
the artist. ‘All right, then I want you to paint my father.”  “ Cer- 
tainly, if he gives me a few sittings.” ‘Can’t do it, he’s dead.” 
‘Let me have a photograph of him.” ‘‘Can’t do that neither. _ He 
never hadone taken.” “ I’m afraid then I must decline.” ‘ Decline ! 
What for? Haven’t you painted Moses? You didn’t have a photo- 
eraph of him, did you? No, I thought not. Well, my father 
hain’t been dead nearly so long as Moses. If you can paint Moses 
you ought to know enough to paint my father.” Appreciating the 
situation the artist went to work and evolved such a portrait as he 
thought might satisfy so originala son. “ Begad !” exclaimed this 
art patron on seeing the completed puinting, “it almost beats that 
portrait of Moses but, I say, how he has changed.”—WMiss E. L. 
Harris, Sunnyside, Woodbury, R.S.O., Devon. 


The Greatest Wonder 


In an urban district school the teacher was giving an object 
lesson on the chicken. ‘‘ Now, tell me something very wonderful 
about chickens,” said she. 
“How they get out of the 
shells ?” exclaimed one boy. 
“ Well,” said the teacher, 
“that is wonderful, but I 
mean something more won- 
derful still.” No one spoke 
for a little, and then one 
little boy held up his hand. 
“Well, Johnny?” said the 
teacher. ‘* How they ever get 
into them, ma’am,” was the 
reply.—Miss M. Sinclair, 71, 
Aberdeen Road, Highbury, N. 


An Army Contract, 


Passing along Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, one day 
a herculean Scots Grey 


stopped at the Post Office 
and called on a street arab 
to polish his boots. ‘The feet 
of the dragoon were in pro- 
portion to his height and, 
looking at the tremendous 
boots before him, the arab 
knelt down on the pavement 
and shouted out to his chum 
across the road, “Jamie, 
come ower an’ gie’s a hand, 
Vve got an army contract.”— 
C. R.. Fletcher, 1,. Museum 
Square, Leicester. 


An Ambiguity 


A bashful young gentle- 
man was once at a dinner 
party when the hostess asked 
him if he would like to be 
introduced: to a lady whose 
husband had gone to India. 
By mistake, however, she in- 
troduced him to a widow, 
whom he took into dinner. 
“Tt is very hot in here, is it 
not ?”? she remarked by way 
of opening the conversation. 
Imagine the good lady’s 
horror when her companion 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, but not so hot 
as the place where your hus- 
band has gone to.’’—Miss 
Daisy King, Chevington, War- 
ham Road, South Croydon. 


Are you sure it is English? 
Well—er—mum—er—English parents—er—born in Russia 


Our Wlustrated Chestnut. 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


Misunderstood 


A well-known counsel examining the plaintiff in a breach of 
promise case inquired, ‘ Was the defendant’s air when he promised 
to marry you perfectly serious or one of levity and jocularity ?” The 
complainant replied, “If you please, sir, it was all ruffled with him 
running his hands through it.” ‘ You misapprehend my meaning,” 
said counsel. ‘ Was the promise made in utter sincerity?” ‘No, 
sir, it was made in the wash-house,” replied plaintif/iMiss Olivia 
Galloway, Inglewood, P.O., Taranaki, New Zealand, 


A Hero 


“Well, my good fellow,” said a victorious general to an Irish 
soldier after a battle, “and what did you do to help us gain this 
victory?” ‘Do, may it please your honour, why | walked bouldly 
up to one of the inimy and cut off his foot.” ‘“ Cut off his foot ! 
Why didn’t you cut off his head?” “Ah, an’ faith, your honor, 
that was off already.”—Mrs. J. C. Murch, 4, Peverel Avenue, Mutley, 
Plymouth. 


Wifely Wit 

Among the many stories which the late Bishop of Llandaff 
used to tell, the following little anecdote will bear repeating: A 
clergyman once, in introducing his wife to the bishop, facetiously 
quoted the phrase in which Touchstone introduces Audrey in As 
You Like It. ‘“ Allow me to present my wife—a poor thing, my 
lord, but mine own.” ‘The good Jady resented her husband’s some- 
what infelicitous jest, and being a woman of spirit immediately turned 
and said, “ Allow me to present my husband—a poorer thing, my 
lord, but mine owner.” —Mrs. T. H. Powell, Llandiloy South Wales. 


L'Enfant Terrible 


A small boy was one day brought before a judge, whose first 
question was, ‘‘ My boy, da 
you understand the nature o! 
an oath?” The boy smiled 
“T repeat, do you under 
stand the nature of an oath ?’ 
“T should do so, I’ve been 
your lordship’s caddie more 
than once.” — Miss M. G. 


Nicholls, 62, ‘Queen’s Gardens, 
Hyde Park, W. 


Sausages 


A certain London cabman 
with a very hearty appetite 
entered a restaurant to get 
hissupper. “ Now, boss, five 
large sausages,” he sung 
out to the man behind the 
counter. Having obtained 
the sausages he quickly 
despatched four, but on 
opening the fifth he dis- 
covered a large piece of 
wood. He called the waiter. 
“Now look ’ere, guv’nor, | 
don’t mind eatin’ the dorg, 
but I’m not agoin’ to eat the 
kennel as well.”—Basil Wil- 
son, 13, London Street, Calcutta, 
India. 


Gods Both 


The Rey. Thomas Toy of 
Belfast, when in conversation 
one day with a lady who was 
in the habit of adorning her- 
self with a quantity of jewel- 
lery, reproved her for making 
a vod of her jewels. She took 
his advice in very good part, 
and some days later called on 
Mrs. Toy. Upon the door 
being opened she found the 
hall filled with tobacco-smoke 
and the Rev. Thomas walk- 
ingup and down, composing 
his sermon. “Oh, oh! Mr. 
Toy,” ejaculated the lady, “I 
see that others have their gods 
as wellas I.” ‘Yes, ma’am,” 
he replied, ‘but I’m burning 
mine.”—Mrs. Alfred Ramsey, 
10, Park Quadrant, Glasgow. 
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Our Photographic 


We pay each week the sum ot 
ONE GUINEA 

for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THE TATLER, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 
each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a 
clear description of the subject. Only one 
photograph may be sent at one time. 
The negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 

“Dying Day,” Alfred Vowles, Badg- 
worth, Axbridge. 

“ A Lake in Norway,” Miss R. Archer, 
17, Sloane Court, S.W. 

“A November Gale,” A. T. de Saus- 
marez, Springfield, Guernsey. 

“A Rural Roadman,” H. Norwood, 
11, Bowling Green Avenue, Kettering. 

“Playmates,” R. Allen, 7, Hatton 
Terrace, Budbrooke, near Warwick. 

“Tn a Cocoanut and Mango Grove,” 
H. B. Walker, Bank of Africa, Ltd., Beira. 

“Country Life in Norfolk,’ W. N. 
Long, Hillbrow Rugby. 


AN OLD SALT 
First Prize—A. S. Hitchins, Clynton, St. Austell 


THE PARTHENON, THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA, ATHENS 


Second Prize—Miss E. Bradshaw, 47, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 


ONLY A BEGGAR 


Fourth Prize—Miss M. Croall, the Vicarage, Sevenoaks 


THE TATLER 


Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


“Fruit-sellers on the Quay at Barba- 
does,” G. E. Cooke Yarborough, Camps- 
mount, Doncaster. 

“The Deathless Army,” A. A. Butler, 
1, Dalrymple Road, Brockley. 

“A Cottage in Holstein,” S. von 
Losecke, 19, Foulser Road, Upper Tooting. 

“Egyptian Girl with Camel,” Mrs. Lee 
Stack, 2, Morpeth Road, Hoylake, 
Cheshire. 

“Isola Pescatori, Lake Maggiore,” J. 
H. V. Barker-Mill, Mottisfont Abbey, 
Romsey, Hants. 

“An Anti-vaccinationist,”’ H. A. Car- 
ruthers, Kamsack P.O., N.W.T., Canada. 

“Where Nature Reigns Supreme,” 
F. May, 50, Stamford Street, Lambeth. 

* An Old Doorway, Beverley Minster,” 
Miss Fisher, Leconfield, Beverley. 

“ Interior of the Church of San Miniato, 
Florence,” H. A. Spowart, 11, Parks Road, 
Oxford. 

‘A Tight Fit,’ Miss E. Long, 11, 
Craven Park Road, Harlesden. 

“ Black Babies,” R. W. Cole, College 
of Agriculture, Downton, near Salisbury. 

“Weymouth Esplanade After Rain,” 
Rev. H. H. Ensor, Huntshaw Rectory, 
Torrington, North Devon. 

“The Sister of Mercy,” Albert Purser, 
20, Emscote Road, Warwick. 

‘Men May Come, and Men May Go, 
But I Flow On For Ever,” P. W. Morris, 
52, Chalk Hill, Bushey, Herts. 

“ Evening,” S. T. Loveday, Cor- 
thorne, Roxboro’ Road, Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. 


DAFFODILS 


Third Prize—J. H. Saunders, 67, Green Rd., Leeds 


“KISS ME NICELY NOW” 
Fifth Prize—Mrs. H. Welch, the Cottage, Withington, Andoversford 
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SOME OF THE CURIOUS CHARACTERS IN “THE TALK op 


Miss Vaughan as the Spanish Dancer 


“The Talk of the Town” is typical of the later aspects of musical comedy in that it intro- 
duces alf sorts of extraneous business to pad out the entertainment. 1t would be interesting to know 
how many times the girls change their dresses in the course of the evening. There are some 
lively dances, one of the best being ‘‘ Pepita Maguire,’? written by Vincent Ryan to music by 
J.P. Mullen. The girls in “The Talk of .the Town’? bear names ‘after hotels, such as Olive 
Queen’s, Billy Carlton, Hilda Savoy, Nellie Romano, Pauline Oddenino, and Edna Cecil 


} 
: 
{ 
é 
; 


stage Pictorval Fuulishmg co. 


Pepita is the sweetest girl in Mexico, 
Maguire is Pepita’s other name; 

Her father's folk were kings in Irzland long ago, 
Her mother is a lovely Spanish dame. 

To tell Pepita of my love I've taken lots of pains, 
She's Mexican admirers by the score, 


; Teh a. j The figures, reading from left to right, represent: Top row—Miss a 
They set my warm young Irish blood a-boiling in my veins as Lieutenant Reggie Drummond; Mr. Stanley Brett as Frank English, «4 7 
When she joins in the fandangos | implore. Mr. Ernest Torrence as an Indian $0 
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THE TOWN” NOW BEING PLAYED AT THE LYRIC THEATRE. 


Miss Maudi Darrell as “Tina Schwartz 


Miss Maudi Darrell plays the part of Madame Modiste (whose real name is Elizabeth Biff). She 

has several good chances, The best thing she does is the song about Tina Schwartz: Miss Darrell, 

who was educated ata convent in London and in Paris, began her career in ‘* The Greek Slave’’ 

at Daly’s Theatre; she was afterwards at the Gaiety. She got her first good chance in ‘* The 

Girl from Kay’s’? when she temporarily played the part of the milliner girl, Then she appeared 
én that very unfortunate venture, *‘ The Love Birds,’? at the Savoy 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 


Tina Schwartz, she’s a leedle holy terror vhen she shtarts, 
She murmurs “ Guten Tag,” 
Puts der sausage in der bag, 
And the check-till goes ting-ting for Tina. 
Burford Tina Schwartz doesn’t seem to know she's breaking all der hearts 
Of der junkers round about, 


 Fairbrother 
oneylender, 
Idier; Miss 


as Mrs. Snipe, wife of the man in possession; Mr. Henry A. Lytton : . xy : 
Bottom row—Mr. Walter Passmore as Snipe, the man in possession; Who just live on sauerkraut 
Maude Thornton as a motorist For Tina Schwartz, 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


“Our Flat.”’—If anybody is in doubt as 
to the saving qualities of experienced acting 
he need go no further than the Comedy, 
where Our Flat is absolutely made by the 
playing of Mr. Willie Edouin and of Miss 
Pollie Emery. Mr. Edouin, as if conscious 
of his skill, remarks that acting cannot be 
learned but it can be taught, and he adds to 
his gag that if it is taught long enough you 
may rise to the top of the tree. 


The Monte Carlo Opera.—Mr. George 
Cecil sends me a description of Chérudin, an 
opera of the lightest description in three short 
acts which has just been produced at Monte 
Carlo, and (judged by the acclamations of the 
audience) M. Massenet, the composer, has 
once again added to his many successes. 
Comparatively easy though Chérudin is the 
music requires finished singing. Unlike the 
cut-and-dried ‘‘ musical comedy” in which 
the British singer revels the French master’s 
eraceful and delicate phrases. can only be 
undertaken by artists who depend for their 
success upon something more than mere voice 
—not that the opera is unmelodious or devoid 
of “tunes.” No less successful is M. Mas- 
senet in the orchestration ; it is quite simple 
and yet wonderfully effective. Not once does 
it overpower the voice—for which the Monte 
Carlo Opera Company is doubtless extremely 
obliged to the amiable composer, who, I may 
add, is to be congratulated on having laid 
aside the strident trombone and other brazen 
nstruments for which he has been known to 
show too great a liking. 


MISS DINAH MORRIS 


The Singers.—The part of Chédrubin was 
allotted to Miss Mary Garden. Her intelligent 
singing and acting and the charm which has 
made her Manon and her Louise so successful 
have stood her in good stead in this new 7é/e, 


aren . 
7? ma, 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS JANE EYRE 


In The Cingalee at Daly's 


while she looked delightful. Vivacious, too, 
was Madame Cavaliéri as |’Ensoleillad—one 
of the hero’s numerous attractions. Mdlle. 
Marguérite Carré sang Nina’s sympathetic 
music in a very artistic way. The chief male 
vole is for a baritone, or basse chantante, 
and was finely sung by M. Renaud; the 
music suits his voice so well that it might 
have been written for him. 


Players with Famous Names.—It is a 
curious fact that many players bear the names 
of people known to fame in other directions. 
It sets off one aspect of the extraordinary con- 
vention which still makes a man change his 
name on becoming an actor and thereby 
obscure a name that may be famous. The 
change of name is often very capricious. Thus 
the late David James was David Belasco, 
while Mr. Arthur James became Arthur Dacre. 
Of recent years the tendency has been for 
players to keep their own names. Sir Henry 
Irving’s sons both play under their own name 
—or rather their father’s assumed name—for, 
of course, his original name was Brodribb. 
Per contra, the name, Henry Irving, is 
borne by a very clever photographer who has 
made a speciality of museum work and the 
photographing of trees and flowers. Mr. 
Du Maurier and Mr. Gilbert Hare keep their 
own names, but the Rev. Paxton Hood’s son 
became Sydney Paxton, and ‘* Mark Ambient” 
is an assumed name. 


Jane Eyre.—It also happens that several 
players have names famous in fiction. Per- 
haps the best-known example now to be found 
in the West-end of London is that of Jane 
Eyre. It is borne by a charming young lady 
who is playing in 7he Cingalee at Daly’s, 
and it is her own name, 
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Dinah Morris.—The young lady who bears 
the historic name of Dinah Morris is an 
exceedingly clever little actress. She has 
played in pantomime and is now travelling 
in the music-halls with a little sketch of the 
Southern States of America called Zhe Lost 
Coon. It is written and composed by her 
father, who was once in the circus business, 
and two of her sisters together with two young 
brothers appear in it. Dinah’s brother Jack 
has a troupe of trained ponies, and knows 
the circus life outside,and in although he is 
quite young. Dinah’s father is English, her 
mother Welsh, whilst she was born in 
Cincinnati and made her first appearance in 
Brooklyn. 

Other Famous Names.—A player bearing 
the name of John Morley has appeared 
in La Poupée. Yan Maclaren is the name 
borne by an actor who has done some good 
work with Mr. Forbes Robertson, Thomas 
Lipton is the name of the clever boy who has 
played during the last two or three seasons in 
Mr. Bourchier’s Christmas entertainments. 
Lipton is the lad’s real surname. Mr. Robert 
Horton again is playing in J/ollentrave on 
Women at the St. James’s. 

Our Best Orchestra.—The London Sym- 
phony Orchestra eclipsed itself under the 
baton of Colonne so greatly that I thought we 
might have been listening to the finest French 
orchestra. The London Symphony has now 
completely justified its existence, outdistanc- 
ing all its rivals.) The band undoubtedly 
contains the best players in this country. 


MASTER 


THOMAS LIPTON 
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THE WONDERFUL STAGE OF THE COLISEUM 
Work im Front and Behind Carried On at the Same Time. 


Mr.\Will Bishop Mr. Marshall Moore Campbell & Gray 
PREPARING A SCENE BEHIND WHILE THE AUDIENCE ARE WATCHING A SHOW IN FRONT 


The revolving stage permits of at least three scenes being set at the same time * 


Campbell & Gray 


“THE LAST LOAD” BEING PLAYED WHILE THE SCENE ABOVE IS BEING SET 
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HIS ATE ER. 


Miss Hicks. — The 
public likes to think that 
its player favourites 
have a dash of domesti- 
city about them, hence 
the popular interest in 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 
Hicks’s little girl, who 
was born on January 16, 
and has been christened 
Betty Ellaline Mary 
Hicks. The Hicks’s, of 
course, had adopted a 
little girl before the 
arrival of Betty. [ won- 
der if Betty will become 
an expert Roscia. Mr. 
Hicks’s aspirated  sur- 
name is such a snare 
for some of his London 
admirers—will he name 
his new playhouse 
“ Hicks’s ” or ‘ Hicks’s 
Theatre” ?—that I would 
suggest his calling it 
the Seymour as there is 
already a Terriss 
Theatre. The house 
is being rapidly pushed 
forward. 


Another Aspirated 
Actor. —Ilam often asked 
by readers whether | can 
tell them the real name 
pf such-, and such a 
player. Sindents of Mr. 


Justice Gorell Barnes’s court will have noticed 
last week for themselves that Mr. William 
Hiviland’s name is William Alexander Irwin. 


Play by a Stockbroker.—Mr. Fritz Zorn, 
a membcr of the Stock Exchange and author 


of Bunce, the Bobby, 
and the Broads, has 
written a farcical comedy, 
The Designers, which 
met with a good recep- 
tion when produced at 
the Brixton Theatre the 
other evening, Further 
west it is to be feared its 
reception would hardly 
have been so cordial, 
for the author has not 
yet mastered the art of 
writing for the stage. 
He has, nevertheless, 
shown some promise, for 
the comedy is con- 
structed with a certain 
amount of ingenuity and 
contains some occasional 
witty lines. The com- 
pany could by no means 
be termed a strong one, 
but Mr. W. Hargreaves 
and Mr. William Luff 
both gave a very clever 
performance. A curtain- 
raiser, Zhe Happiest 
Day of His Life, was 
also new to London, the 
author being Mr. W. F. 
Downing, another mem- 
ber of ‘the House.” 
The Stock Exchange 
is more accustomed to 
underwrite than to write 
plays, hence the inte- 
rest attaching to these 
ittle endeavours. 


MR. SEYMOUR HICKS AND HIS DAUGHTER 


plays are by Brieux, Hauptmann, and Ibsen. 


MISS ELLALINE TERRISS AND HER DAUGHTER, 
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The Court Venture.—The Court is scor- 
ing with its excellent 7éfertoire scheme 
John Bulls Other Island was attended by 
everybody who is anybody, including the 
Princ: and Princess of Wales. The other 


Ellis & lWalery 


. £40,000 a year. 
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Mr. Carton’s Suc- 
cess.—In J/r. Hopkin- 
son at the Avenue Mr. 
Catton has, to use the 
jargon which he usually 
writes for his wife’s parts, 
“spotted a winner.” The 
farce is the merriest 
thing now to be seen in 
town, and it did one’s 
heart good to hear so 
much laughter on a first 
night as rippled over the 
audience. The ingre- 
dients of the fun are 
Mr. Carton’s old set of 
distinguished but dis- 
reputable aristocrats, 
mixed up with a rich 
bounder who is “re- 
spectable” but very far 
from distinguished plus 
a designing lady’s maid. 


The People.— The 
Duchess of  Brace- 
borouzh (Miss Compton) 
offered to get a husband 
for Lady Thyra Egglesby 
(Miss Ellen O’Malley), 
daughter of her brother, 
Lord Addleton (Mr. 
Kemble), by way of 
squaring a mortgage. 
She did so in the person 
of a jumped-up creature 
from Upper ‘Tooting, 


Samuel Hopkinson (Mr. James Welch), with 
But the whole plot crumbles 
to pieces by Lady Thyra’s elopement with Lord 
Gawthorpe and by the entry of Hopkinson’s 
old “‘ flame,” Eliza Dibbs (Miss Annie Hughes), 


who engages herself as Lady Thyra’s maid. 


BETTY 
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Hopkinson is a grossly 
exaggerated type of mean 
cad, but he is extremely 
funny. 


The Acting. — Mr. 
Welch scored a great 
personal success as 
Hopkinson, all the more 
notable after his recent 
experience at the Lane. 
1 have never seen Miss 
Annie Hughes look 
better nor act better, 


for the adoption of the 


maid's fascinating black 
dress seemed to make 
some of her irritating 
mannerisms vanish, <A 
most lifelike bit of work 
was also given by Mr. 
Athol Stuart, who played 
the part of Gwathorpe. 
Mr. Kemble is at his 
very best as the queru- 
lous Addleton, and Mr. 
Fred Kerr with delight- 
ful side whiskers is 
much at home as_ the 
Duke of Braceborough, 
whose mansion in May- 
fair is the queerest 
sort of ménage. But 
everybcdy in the cast 
is fitted like a glove 
with his and her part. 
The Avenue will not 
need a tenant for many 
a long day. 
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Miss Compton’s Return.—With the pro- 
duction of her husband’s comedy, 4/7. Hof- 
kinson, Miss Compton has made a welcome 
reappearance afler a long absence. Miss 
Compton belongs to the great acting family of 
that name and made her first appearance at 
the Gaiety in Zhe Rivals in May, 1877. Iwas 
sorry to note the death of her brother Ed- 
ward’s old colleague, the veteran Lewis Ball. 
Londoners missed a great deal in seeing him 
so rarely. 

Is Musical Comedy Really Waning Pp— 
The Daily Telegraph in discussing this ques- 
tion is “ persuaded that Mr. George Edwardes 
need not put on the suit of mourning he is 
said to have ordered. What musical comedy 
needs at the moment is mending, not ending.” 
To those behind the scenes there is a subtl: 
humour in the whole tenour of the article. 


Mr. Benson’s Season. — Mr. Benson 
(whom I show in the hockey field) opened 
his vépertoire season at the Coronet last 
week and will stay there till March 18 The 
most interesting item in the prosramme -s the 
Orestean trilogy — Agamemnon, Libation 
Bearers, and Furies (English version by E. 


D. A. Morshead). In addition to Skakspere 


Kusselt 


MISS COMPTON 


Who appears in Mr. Carton's new play at the Avenue 


he will play two old English comedies. There 
are special prices for season tickets, and a 
very powerful committee is behind the ven- 
ture. I wish it great success, for Mr. Benson 
unquestionably rears some of our most 
promising players. 

A Remarkable Banjo Turn.—Earle and 
Earle are perhaps the most distinguished 
living banjoists. Mr. Burt Earle has an inter- 
national reputation, and is as well known and 
appreciated on the Continent and in America 
as in England. He played before the King 
at the Royal Squadron Yacht Club at Cowes 
and is greatly in demand at all the popular 
clubs and smart houses in London. Doubt- 
less Mr, Earle’s personality has as much to 
do with his popularity as his wonderful mani- 
pulation of the banjo. He is a capital acon- 
zeuy, with an inexhaustible fund of good 
stories told in the vernacular, The most 
remarkable part of his performance is the 
fact that he plays compositions never before 
essayed by a banjo-player, such as Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto, “ Witches’ Dance” (Bazzini), 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise” (Hauser), and 
“ Souvenir de Sorrente” (Guido Papini). 


MR. F. R. BENSON PLAYING HOCKEY 


This picture represents Mr. Benson's Shaksperean 
eleven playing Cliftonville at Belfast on January 28. 
Cliftonville scored three goals and Benson's two 


The Provincial Player. — From many 
sides I hear very bad reports about business 
in the provinces. At no town has the pro- 
vincial player a very good time. One of them 
wrote to me about some of their ways. To 
the poorer class of them, he says, the 
greatest boon of all is the system which 
exists in certain towns at some of the 
public-houses and theatre bars of accepting 
during the earlier part of the week “ checks” 
in lieu of payment for drinks and smokes. 
These “checks” are in effect vouchers for 
the amount of credit obtainel, and are 
redeemed when the “ghost” has walked. 
This “ tick ” system, however, is by no means 
so prevalent to-day as it was some years ago, 
for many publicans have found themselves 
in the long run considerably out of pocket 
by the transaction. Occasionally, though 
happily very seldom, one of the debtors 
“* forgets to call” on the Saturday, and in the 
smaller towns it is by no means an infrequent 
occurrence for a company to “dry up,” in 
which case the generous innkeeper is “ done” 
through no fault of the actor. In spite of a 
few such experiences, nevertheless, the average 
publican is a very good frend to members 
of the theatrical profession. It is quite a 
common custom in the northern towns f r the 
proprietors of hotels to hand the cigar box to 
all the male members of a company upon 
their arrival in the town. 


fisted 
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Their Photographs. —It is generally known 
that a certain reduction in price is made to 
actors in the matter of photographs, but few 
people are aware of the exceptionally low figures 
that are quoted by some of the theatrical photo- 
graphers to “ the profession.” London “stars ” 
and stage beauties are often presented with 
a few copies of their portrait in return for 
the ‘‘ sitting,’ and the subsequent sale of the 
photos amply justifies the photographer in 
making this concession ; but even the com- 
mon or garden mummer, if he knows where 
to go,can obtain splendidly-finished cabinet- 
size likenesses of himself in three or four 
positions at the rate of 5s. per dozen. 


Kindly Tradesmen.—Apart from these 
established privileges the actor somehow 
manages to win many other favours on his 
own account. He bargains with the shop- 
keepers with importunity, arguing that he 
is only a strolling player and therefore very 
poor, and generally gets what he wants 
at a reduced price. This  kind-hearted- 
ness on the part of the tradesmen is due 
possibly to the genial and _ irresponsib'e 
manner of the mummer and to the entire 
absence of false pride in his nature, but more 


Photo ino! 


MISS BENNETT 


In “ The Last Load” at the Coliseum 


probably on account of some latent feeling 
akin to pity for this poor, hard-worked, 
under-paid, itinerant individual. 


When he is III.—In time of sickness, too, 
the player isa favoured mortal. In every town 
of importance a competent physician has been 
appointed “theatre doctor ” by that admirable 
institution, the Actors’ Association, and these 
generous-hearted men of medicine invariably 
make a substantial reduction in their fee to 
actors and in many cases refuse to accept 
any remuneration whatsoever. Actual mem- 
bers of the “A. A.” enjoy a further advantage 
in the matter of law, for the association will 
institute legal proceedings on their behalf, in 
any reasonable case, at its own risk and 
expense, 


The Balls.—Last Friday’s ball at Covent 
Garden was the last but one, for the coming 
Opera season lays claim on the great house. 
The balls have been very pleasant this year. 
If you have not been to Covent Garden yet, 
sample one. The Opera with its Wagnerian 
cycles promises to be very interesting this 
year. 


THE TATLER 


ome discussion has been aroused lately in theatrical circles by the 
declaration of one of the chief producers of ‘‘ musical comedy ” 
to the effect that the form of entertainment so-called—like that Holy 
Roman Empire, which was neither holy, Roman, nor an empire—has 
had its day and must yield to comic opera. The statement—from a 
manager of such pieces—rathcr reminds one of the classical instance 
of the French parricide who asked for extenuating! circumstances 
because he was a poor fatheiless boy. If musical comedy is dead- 
and the lower forms of it seem to have considerable vitality yet—it 
has been done to death by those who produced it, and who not only 
by over-production but by misconception of the capabilities of the 
formcr have wearied the public of this class of entertainment. 


Masia! comedy properly so-called is very much like what the 

French call vaudeville. It is a comedy or farce with musical 
numbers to help it and cover a dash of extravagance. It differs 
from light opera in laying the chief stress on the dramatic part of the 
entertainment and in not requiring any great vocal ability from 
performers. Possibly the chorus in England may be permitted to 
have a somewhat larger share than the French allow it, but the less 
one brings the chorus into prominence the better, and the ideal is to 
make up the chorus of the minor characters. The result is an 
agreeable light entertainment in which comedy and music relieve 
each other, and in which the songs and concerted pieces are never 
allowed to interfere with the development of the story. This is the 
national form of musical comedy, and there have been several 
successful original and adapted specimens of it. 


Gide by side with this, however, is another form of musical comedy 

which hegan by substituting a modern story for the travestied 
theme of the Gaiety, burlesque, but retaining to a great extent the 
irresponsible nature of the entertainment, the irrelevant song and 
dance interpolations, and the music-hall latitude given to individual 
performers. ‘his hybrid form, being unstable, developed in two 
directions—higher and lower. In one way it reached up to light 
opera, in the other it descended to a variety entertainment strung 
on a slight thread of story. Only as a rule it was not definite 
enough, not musically ambitious enough, to be opera; on the other 
hand, it never was absolutely free from some striving after possibility 
and coherence. 


NY este! comedy of this class secms to be disappearing in the 

upper and lower directions at once. Give it a few more 
vocalists and abstain from constant alteration and interpolation and 
it is light opera ; import a few more novelties and vary the numbers 
more freely and you have a costume concert with scenic effects. 
Already in some “ musical comedies”? the last ray of probability or 
possibility has been thrown to the winds. A young lady—let us say 
ina ballroom—declares her desire of being a little Egyptian maid 
(let us say). She throws off her opera cloak and : appears in the blue 
cotton robe and coin-hung veil of a fellah woman; the stage is 
darkened, and as the lights go up the Pyramids dawn on our enraptured 
gaze and a band of blue-rob:d Egyptian peasants trips out from the 
wings and joins in the chorus. The song and the encore are over ; 
instantly the stage is darkened and the ballroo n revives with crowds 
of ladies in the latest Paris frocks. There is a simplicity about this 
dramatic method which disarms criticism ; it is the ‘object lesson” 
of the infant school, and “kindergarten comedy” is the most 
appropriate name for the species. 


he other deve'opment of the musical comedy is equally unsatis- 
factory from an artistic point of view. ‘The music becomes 
more elaborate, the chorus is Jarger, vocal talent is more in request 
but not always forthcoming, and the piece appears as a rather ragged 
light opera. After a time, however, it relapses into the variety form. 
Some of the songs may not always get encores ; at once they must 
be replaced by anything, however incongruous, that will be popular. 
The hooks and eyes of the story are the first to be cut off as super- 
fluous. Let us suppose, for instance, that the plot turns on the 
absurdities of an elderly maiden aunt. The assiduous manager 
remarks that the public do not want to see a participled old woman. 
Cannot the author (or authors) make her into a young cousin, or 
anything they like ? Probably they do not like, but the man who 
finds the money is all-powerful. The aunt goes, and with her all 
traces of a rational and intelligible plot. Interpolations rain down 
on the piece until its ambitious attempt at being a light opera only 
survives to prevent it from being a tolerable variety show. 


t is natural, therefore, that light opera, generally adapted from the 
French, should replace musical comedy that tries to te light 
opera and is not. To begin with, the French piece has been pro- 
duced, and the manager is not buying a pig ina poke. For much 
the same reason French theatres have been borrowing some of our 
successful “ musical comedies,” turning them into light opera. In 
the second place, the British adapter is protected against the 
manager, and the manager against himself, by the French composer 
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and librettist, who are generally tenacious of their rights and do not 
as a rule submit to irrelevant interpolations. The very name of 
opera is valuable ; it covers much that is fantastic and warns an 
audience and a‘critic not to expect as a rule excellence in singing and 
acting at the same time. In fact, a light opera, whether original or 
adapted, is an artistic whole, and has to be left pretty much as it is 
written. A ‘ musical comedy,” however excellent, unless it succeeds 


throughout from the start, is sure to be altered and cut and rewritten 


till all its coherence is gone. 
@! course, the greater permanence of the opera has its drawbacks 
from the managerial point of view. A successful musical 
comedy if adroitly freshened up could last for two years where a 
light opera, however popular, would probably only run for one. But 
the remedy lies in less gorgeous n.ounting, less extravagant expenses. 
The French are at times too economical in their productions ; without 
doubt we are far too expensive. Often have pieces with some chance 
of success been taken off before the public find out their merit 
because the mounting of the play was so expensive that there was 
no money left to meet the loss on the first weeks of the run. 
Musical plays are especially liable to this danger, for in them there is 
the chorus that has to be dressed—often very much over-dressed and 


dressed too often. 
M usical comedy, then, as she has been wrote hitherto, seems 
destitute of a reason for existence, except as vaudeville, with 
a moderate mcunting and a small and unobtrusive chorus. For the 
rest, burlesque, extravaganza, and light opera can do all that 
musical comedy does, with the advantage of each being a definite 
and known form of entertainment with a reason for existence. 
Even the variety show, strung on a thread of story, can find its 
proper sphere as a vevive. But the compound of farce or light 
comedy and light opera with a dash of extravaganza that has done 
duty as “ musical corredy” is probably doomed to go the way of all 
Baemmales and incongruities. 


Enough of hybrid music plays, 
Untuneful, undramatic, 

This year brings back the golden days 
OF proper operatic— 

“Proper” denotes the form, of course, 

The plot is from a Gallic source, 


For operette—the term is French— 
Once more will sing her stories, 
And music comedy will blench 
From scenes of former glories, 
And yield the gride of pomp and place 
To tripping tunes of Gallic grace. 


And English lips will speak and sing 
What once, in French, was pretty, 
In dialogue that seems to ring 
More coarse and not so witty, 
And lyrics that some Englishman 
Has vainly tried to get to scan. 


sd 4 SZ 


Guessing Stories: No. I. 


\ e are a family of four—very affectionate among ovrselves 

and very dependent on each other. We never like to 
separate ; indeed, if necessity requires us to do so we generally go 
in pairs, as one of us would be a very useless member alone. We 
are tall, slim, and closely resemble each other, are said to be very 
cold and hard-hearted by nature, which we believe is the truth. We 
are sometimes slow and sometimes very rapid, have been even 
sometimes said to fly along. We congratulate ourselves as being the 
means of giving great comfort to both sexes, although men know 
little of us personally. Our business lies in taking long journeys, 
which strange to say is not a straight and upright course but rather 
of a spiral and winding way, and as we go along we help each other 
by taking the burden off our neighbour’s shoulders, by this accom- 
plishing our end. We have a companion whom we could not at all 
do without on these journeys, and whom | must say is much warmer- 
hearted than we are and a most faithful follower. As we cannot do 
much without his assistance we have to put up with his society 
although he is no relation, nor does he come of the same true old 
stock we pride ourselves in. Sometimes when we take a very 
long journey together he gets played out and we have to find another 
to supply his place, which we can easily do with perhaps a little 
delay, and when our travelling is ended, | am ashamed to confess it, 
but we very often stick our poor friend through the heart. 
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THE BITTER. BLIZZARD IN NEW YORK 


Fantastic Effects of Ice amd Snow. 


i iE a3 EA La 


WATER FROZEN ON A BUILDING DURING THE EXTINCTION OF A FIRE IN NEW YORK 


The recent blizzard in New York is described in letters just received from America as being one of the severest on record. Many persons were snowed 
up in trains, others had to spend the night in their officer 


SCENE ON A LINER’S BOAT DECK AFTER ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK 


The worst weather during a crossing is frequently encountered as the American coast is neared. During the recent blizzard the liners entered New York 
covered with ice 
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THE TARE RR 


The Tale of a Toque. 


My’ wife is most cruelly exultant over a victory she gained the 

other day ; a man refiains from laughing at a fallen foe, but 
a woman can’t help showing how pleased she is. There’s Madeline 
laughing again I declare ; it is too exasperating. 

One day when out shopping my wife saw a very bewitching piece 
of millinery which [ believe is called a toque. It seems to me that 
when a hat is a failure the inventor cuts off its brim and turns the 
thing into a sort of bandage Jike a turban or muff, calling it a toque. 
Bah ! I hate all toques, and that one in particular. Madeline, my 
love, I shall certainly be very put out if vou will not laugh where I 
can’t hear you. 

I was not at all inclined to be sympathetic when my wife poured 
out her love for this toque into my ear, for she has such a large and 
susceptible heart that it becomes very expensive work, This time 
there seemed no hope of evading the topic, so the required sum was 
produced a little grudgingly and I had to listen with much masculine 
scorn to a detailed account of the beauties which this apparently 
unrivalled work of art possessed. I am most patient, but I wonder 
what Job would have said if his wife persisted in describing her 
bonnets to him. 

“Tvs a dream of beauty,” said my wife in rapture ; “‘an angel 
would feel covetous of such a perfectly deevy thing as that.” 

I thought the remark profane and pointed out that angels did 
not wear toques, but Madeline was so deeply in love that she didn’t 
argue about it. 

“So cheap, too, quite a bargain.” 

I groaned. I knew what bargains meant; buying things that 
might never be used just because a wily tradesman first priced his 
goods £1 too much, and then took 3s. off. Bargains, pooh ! 

“ You needn’t grunt like that, you make the room so draughty,” 
said Madeline. “ Besides, yon will be enchanted with it, too, Christy.” 

My wife calls me Christy because she says life isn’t long enough 
for Christopher (which I consider a reflection on my parent’s taste), 
and when | am cross—er, no, I meant to say when she is cross—I am 
called Crusty, a most aggravating custom. 

“Tt has such lovely buds, dear, and that lovely silky kind of 
straw trimmed with real lace. Such a lovely buckl>, too, much 
prettier than Mrs. Revell’s, and a lovely white egret on one side.” 

I had been reading a treatise on cruelty to birds, and I felt 
very brave and benevolent as I said, ‘‘ My dear Madeline, I do not 
wish you to buy a bonnet or a toque, or whatever the thing is, if it 
has an egret in it.” 

“ But this is only a small one, darling. 
it will spoil the look of the whole thing.” 

“Choose another,” I said amiably, ‘‘ there are more toques than 
that one in the world.” 

“Yes, but not so sweet, and I haven’t time to look for another. 
Sorry not to oblige you, Crusty, but that shade of tulle exactly 
matches with my new dress. I never hoped to find a colour anything 
near it, for the silk is such a very uncommon shade. Mrs. Bramber- 
Redcotts said I looked a dream in it.” 

“Or a nightmare ?” 

“Oh you cruel, horrid creature 

I object to Mrs. Bramber-Redcotts ; she calls me a dear old 
fossil! Now a fossil, according to WVzttall’s Dictionary, is a 
petrified animal dug from the strata of the earth’s surface. I strongly 
dislike being called a petrified animal, therefore I don’t think much 
of Mrs. Bramber-Redcotts’s opinion on any subject, especially fossils 
and toques. 

“* Madeline, you shall not buy that toque with the feathery what’s 
its name,’ I cried, brandishing my treatise in the air. “Cruelty 
killed the bird which furnished that thingummy, and if you buy the 
what d’yer call it you are a murderess and will encourage these 
dreadful deeds.” 

‘* But, Christy dear, I didn’t kill the bird. It was done, and there’s 
an end to it. I don’t suppose it will be worse for me to wear it than 
any other person.” 

“If every woman ignored egrets the barbarous fashion would 
die out.” 

My wife, finding herself in the wrong, said she was too tired to 
argue any longer. 

But you know how artful women are, don’t you? Next day I 
found my wife in front of a shop window regarJing the forbidden 
toque with mingled doubt and admiration. She extracted three 
shreds of silk from her purse, held them up to the window, then 
walked backwards to admire the effect at a distance, causing much 
discomfort to the passers-by. 


It can’t be taken out or 
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At last the temptation proved too much for her and she entered 
the shop. Presently | saw a hand parc the velvet curtains that hid 
the interior and remove the toque from its stand. That was enough 
for me; I strode off to my club, angry and mortified. 

When | reached home late that evening I saw an atrocity in the 
hall. 

The atrocity was this—a white bandbox carefully tied with pink 
ribbons and labelled, “ Madanie Renée. Medes.” 

I felt inclined to kick the confounded thing but refrained, and 
lifting the box gingerly by one string carricd it to my wife in grim 
silence. I fear Madeline hardly realised how grim it was. She 
unpacked the toque and regarded it on all sides with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

“You ducky thing!” she murmured. 
to me.) 

“T told you not to buy that toque, Madeline.” 

“Did you, dear ?” 

saledid:2 

“Well yes, perhaps you did. 
you say something about it.” 

How coolly she said it, as if my words were of no importance. 

“Do you mean to buy that thing ?” 

“T have already paid for it.” 

“ You intend wearing it ?” 

“ Why, dear, I didn’t get it for anything else. 
I might use it fir a tea cosy or a flower pot ?” 

**T am astonished at you.” 

“Why? I said | was going to. 
Mrs. Sherbrook-Dawson’s Lr.dge party.” 

“ And little do you think what ayony has furnished that egret,” 
I said. “I would have given you anything,” tragically hunting up 
my treatise, “I would have given you anything rather than see my 
wife wear a plume torn from a living, suffering bird.” 

“ Anything, Christy ? That’s rither a Jarge order, isn’t it ? 
that diamond bracelet we admired so yesterday ?” 

“Yes, even that,” I said, thinking it was safe now to promise 
anything. 

“ Ah, you don’t mean it,” with a provoking little laugh. 

“T do,” was my dogged reply. 

“Done, then,” cried my wife, springing up and clapping ber 
hands joyfully.‘ We'll go to-morrow and buy it.” 

** What are you talking about ?” I asked peevishly. “ I distinctly 
said I would have given it you if you had not bought an egret torn 
from the head—er, tail—er, somewhere off a bird. I pity the 
sufferings of the poor creature if you do not.” 

“The bracelet’s mine, the bracelet’s mine,” chanted Madeline 
gaily. “ I’ve scored this time, Christy. This is not an egret torn 
from any suffering bird ; I detest such wanton cruelty quite as much 
as you, dear old man.” 

“ Bu—bu—but what’s that ?” I gasped, pointing with a trembling 
finger to the feathery plume. 

And back came the crushing retort with withering scorn, ‘‘ You 
silly old goose! Imitation, of course.” 


(My wife did not allude 


I believe | do remember hearing 


Do you think 


I am going to wear it at 


Even 


4 4 SS 


INDEFINITE 


[When our fleet will obtain command of the sea is uncertain. It is to be 
hoped at the earliest possible moment.—Russian paper.] 


We simply must command the sea, 
We mean to do it, too, one day, 
But when exactly that will be, 
Can’t say. 


And though we confidently state 
That Togo will be made to go, 

We answer, if you seek the date, 
“Don’t know.” 


If you should press for a reply, 

The only one that you will get 

“in the sweet, sweet by and by— 
Not yet!” 


But still we ask to be believed, 
Out triumph, glorious, sublime, 
Assuredly will be achieved 
Some time, 


Is, 
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Stock xchange versus Baltic Charity Football Match. 


STOCK EXCHANGE TEAM 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Top row—S. E. Knights (honorary secretary); Leo. Gunnery; F. C. Long, Streatham and Surrey; Mr. Rowland Hill (referee) 

C. Sloper, Wormholt; C. Hemmerde, Blackheath; D. Tomkins, Marlborough Nomads and Surrey. Second row— Reynolds, Richmond; R. Downing, Sutton; F. W- 

Morrison, Sutton and Surrey; D. Basan, Bowes Park; C. Crampton, Bedford; H. H. Cobb. Rosslyn Park and Middlesex. Third row—H. Hewison, Old Merchant Taylors 

and Surrey; R. S. V. Dyas, London Irish and Surrey; C. Baker (captain), Oxford University and Blackheath; A McKinnon, London Scottish; S. A. P. Kitcat, 
Marlborough Noinads 


operwereerres op 
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BALTIC TEAM 

The names, reading from left to right, are: Top row—W. E. Clare (linesman); A. Hulton, Hartlepool Rovers; H. C. Williams, Eastern Provinces; A. O'Neill, Lennox; 

H. Smurthwaite, Old Uppinghamians; C. D. Comrie, Lennox; W. Ropner, Stockton; A. L. Ward, H.A.C.; P. Runciman, Lennox. Second row—C. J. Martin, Sidcup 

and Kent; J. Elliott; F. C. Lohden (captain), Blackheath, Durham, sna Soe Me cabs: Penarth; D. Hick, Streatham. Third row—H. Maccoy, Northern and 
Middlesex ; B. Spicer 


The match was won by the Stock Exchange-—one try (3 points) to nil 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Corinthians and Woolwich.—The match 
between Woolwich and the Corinthians at 
Leyton last Saturday week afforded an excel- 
lent example of how differently things appear 
to the critic in the pavilion and the critic on 
the field of play. I watched the match in 
question from the covered stand together with 
an old Westminster boy who is a capital 
judge of football, and we both agreed that the 
two best players on the field were Jackson, 
the Woolwich back, and E. G. D. Wright, 
the Corinthian outside left, while the weakest 
of the twenty-two men was W. U. Timmis. 
I gather, however, that this was not the 
opinion of those who took part in the game. 
At any rate, S. S. Harris, describing the 
match in the Dazly A/ail, declared that 
“Timmis can seldom have played better.” 
Nobody who knows the old Cambridge cap- 
tain could suspect him of sarcasm towards a 
comrade, but if it is a fact that Timmis has 
seldom played better than he played against 
Woolwich one begins to wonder how he can 
ever have found a place in a Corinthian team. 
Time after time at Leyton Lowe had to 
fall back to help him out of a self-incurred 
difficulty. S.S. Harris has every reason to feel 
proud of E. D. Wright, whom I believe he 
“ discovered” at Cambridge. Wright, on his 
form against Woolwich, is the best outside 
left I have seen this season. His combina- 
tion with his pirtner left no room for mis- 


understanding; he is_ tre- 
mendously fast, and his 


centres are a model of accu- 
racy. In taking the ball to 
the goal-line he cuts things | 
very fine; once or twice, 
indeed, on Saturday week the | 
Woolwich back gave up his 
chase, so certain was he that 
the ball must cross the line, 
but each time Wright man- 
aged to stop himself and the ball on the 
verge of the precipice. 


A Straightforward Policy.—I was glad to 
see the Corinthians win if only as a protest 
against the absurd clowning of Templeton. 
Templeton’s —me- 
thods are always 
tortuous, but at 
Leyton they were 
brought into espe- 
cially strong relief 
by the © straight- 
forward policy of 


the Corinthians. 
Why a_ naturally 
great footballer 


should mistake his 
calling for that of 
music - hall knock- 
about is a mystery. 
Possibly it is a 
Scotsman’s idea of 
humour, but at 
Leyton the humour 
was singularly in- 
effective as Temple- 
ton red:ived very short shrift at the hands, or 
feet, of Vickers. The Corinthians deserved 
to win, but it was not one of their great days. 
The forwards were good individually, but 
there was not that electrifying combination 
which reduced Bury to impotence last March. 


In Conclusion.—As I have somehow 
lapsed into the pulpit style in drawing lessons 
from the Corinthians’ victory | may as well 
conclude the sermon with a few last words. 
The Corinthians have undoubtedly lost many 
of their old followers by their migration to 


F. RICKABY—THE WELL-KNOWN JOCKEY 


Who has just received his licence to ride again 


Leyton, but as a set-off they have succeeded 
in attracting a comparatively large company 
who never would have made the journey to 
Queen’s Club. Woolwich b.sught with them 
to Leyton quite a goodly host of their sup- 
porters, many of whom seemed astonished at 


JOHN ROBERTS'S SUCCESSOR 


H. W. Stevenson, who played so brilliantly against Dawson last week 


the summary fashion in which Templeton 
with his dervishlike tricks was bottled up by 
Vickers. It is all for the good of football that 
the Corinthians should break fresh ground, 
not merely for sportsmanlike reasons but 
because an occasional lesson in the advantages 
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of a straightforward policy is useful for even 
the best professional teams. Were I a 
director of the Woolwich club I should have 
hinted very plainly to Templeton last Satur- 
day week that in future he would be wise to 
take E. D. Wright as his model rather than 
Whimsical Walker. 


The Luck of the South.—When the draw 
for the third round of the Cup was made 
known last week the critics for the most part 
adopted an air of Christian resignation. It 
was not the best of luck that three out of four 
southern clubs should be drawn away from 
home, but the experience of the last five years 
proves that both the north and south can win 
away from home. Millwall beat Aston Villa 
at Birmingham in a very famous cup tie not 
so long ago, and there is no particular reason 
why Fulham should not do even as Millwall 
did. One of the most striking changes in 
professional football of recent years is the 
gradual disappearance of the advantage of 
playing at home. In a football annual for 
1893 which I have by me it is stated that in 
the previous year the percentage of home 
games won by League clubs was as nearly as 
possible eighty. I have no figures by me for 
the past few years, but I very much doubt if 
last season or the season before the proportion 
between games won away and at home was 
anything like as high as four to one, 


A Player of Moods.—Stevenson’s match 
with Dawson last week proved that at his 
best he stands almost in a different class from 
his opponent. For practical purposes Dawson, 
of course, must be regarded as Stevenson’s 
equal, if not his superior, because on the whole 
he seldom falls below his best standard while 
Stevenson, if not on the hilltop, is generally 
to be found at the bottom of the valley. Ste- 
venson is a man of moods—a finely-strung 
instrument that is sensitive to the slightest 
changein its external circumstances. Dawson 
is the typical stolid, unemotional Yorkshire- 
man with no nerves or imagination but full 
of grit and pluck. If I may diaw an analogy 
from another game, Dawson is in billiards to 
Stevenson what George Hirst is to Victor 
Trumper in cricket ; 
no flashes of genius 
about him, but ever 
likely to be at his 
best when his best 
is most needed. 


A Last Chance. 
—What sort of 
team will the Eng- 
lish Selection Com- 
mittee pick for the 
match against Scot- 
land at Richmond 
next month? So 
far they are in the 
happy position that 
whatever changes 
they make cannot 
possibly be changes 
for the worse. No 
fifteen that could conceivably be chosen could 
be much less effective than the teams which 
afforded Wales and Ireland so pleasant an 
outing. Notwithstanding the numerous defeats 
inflicted on England by Wales and Ireland of 
recent years the match against Scotland still 
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remains in the minds of many Rugby Unionists 
the really important international fixture, and 
a victory over Scotland at Richmond would 
do much to obliterate the unpleasant recollec- 


A. ALDRIDGE 
Winner of the Southern Cross-country Championship 


tions of Cork and Cardiff. If the Selection 
Committee are wise they will take their courage 
in both hands and, with the exception of 
Stout, Rogers, and Coopper, boldly throw 
overboard every one of the fifteen which fell 
such easy victims to the Irishmen. Nine 
Bedford boys with Horsley, Stoop, Mainprice, 
Coopper, Stout, and Rogers may not look on 
paper like an international team, but in prac- 
tice it would almost certainly be found stronger 
than the miscellaneous collection of veteran 
war horses which upset the English apple cart 
at Cardiff and at Cork. 


England v. Scotland.—A correspondent 
who is very much inside the affairs of the 
Rugby world writes to me: “ Why should the 
Selection Committee not play a purely experi- 
mental fifteen on the 18th prox.? The stolid 
old stagers who get selected regularly, with the 
notable exception of F. M. Stout, do not seem 
to be much use except for foreigners to practise 
on. Why not have some entirely fresh blood 
as follows : E. M. Harrison (Middlesex), back ; 
H. Hosken (Middlesex), C. H. Milton (Corn- 
wall), R. E. Godfray (Middlesex), F. H. Palmer 
(Middlesex), three-quarter backs ; A. D. Stoop 
(Middlesex), F. P. Start (Surrey), half-backs ; 
F. M. Stout (Gloucester), C. E. L. Hammond 
(Middlesex), W. B. Grandage (Middlesex), 
W. L. Rogers (Kent), W. Green (Yorkshire), 
J. G. Milton (Cernwall), E. L. Chambers 
(Cambridge University), and Bussell (Oxford 
University), forwards? I would back this 
team against any in England every time. 
The only ‘stale’ blood is that of Stout, 
Rogers, J. G. Milton, Palmer, and Green, so 
far as caps go. J. G. Milton, the finest forward 
in the south despite his weight, has been 
-dropped apparently because his lines have not 
been cast in metropolitan footer this season.” 


Bulls and Bears at Blackheath.—I con- 
fess that until I read the list of the teams that 
took part in the football match last Saturday 
week between the members of the Stock 
Exchange and the Baltic | had forgotten how 
many excellent footballers are to be found 
among the brokers and jobbers. A most 
powerful cricket eleven could, of course, be 
raised in Throgmorton Street, but somehow or 
other men appear to drop out of active foot- 


‘ball as soon as they betake themselves to 


the mysteries of the money market. Three old 
internationals took part in the match without 
serious injuries to themselves—A. McKinnon, 
F. C. Lohden, and S. Reynolds. I have 
never met Reynolds on the football field but 
I have been his victim many times and oft at 
Russian billiards, at which game he persists in 
calling himself a beginner though he holes a 
ball with the accuracy of a Peall and plays 
nursery cannons like Cook. This allusion to 
billiards seems apfvopos of nothing in parti- 
cular, but the moral I want to inculcate is that 
if a billiard match should be arranged between 
the Baltic and the Stock Exchange I recom- 
mend the representatives of the Baltic to steer 
clear of ‘* Micky ” Reynolds, 


A Happy Thought.— The match was 
the result of a happy thought on the part of a 
Stock Exchange man (Mr. S. E. Knights of 
Lionel Robinson and Co.), who organised the 


C. F. Hands, copyright of “* The Tatler" 
R. McLEAR 


The brilliant Irish three-quarter ~ 


multifarious details of the struggle with 
splendid energy. The idea was that the 
match should be played in aid of the Stock 
Exchange Clerks’ Provident Fund and the 
Baltic Shipping Charities. 
has been the response in both the Stock 
Exchange and the Baltic that it is expected 


each of the two charities will benefit to the © 


extent of £100. In the Stock Exchange as 
much as £110 was obtained from: the sale of 
tickets, Mr. Knights collecting over £40 and 
Mr, Leo. Gunnery (who would have played in 


the match but for the unfortunate dislocation | 
of a knee) some £20; while in the Baltic | 


about £40 was contributed, mainly through 
the efforts of Mr. F. C. Lohden, the captain 
of the shipping crew. At the ground itself— 
the Rectory Field, kindly lent by the Black- 
heath club—the gate-money was as much as 
£30 although the sale of tickets had been so 
strong inadvance. Since the famous walk to 
Brighton athletics have been in the air in 
the Stock Exchange. Perhaps in the face of 
financial slackness the members may have 
felt the necessity of working off their energy 
in other fields of activity. Now that the 
Rugby match has been so successful it is to 


So enthusiastic - 


TEs RAG Eek 


A Great Three-quarter. —I have been 
told by those who have watched R. McLear 
this season that his real value to his side is 
not his speed nor his strength, though he can 
sprint like a hare and has the muscular 
development of a Sandow, but his astonishing 
powers of collaring. Every Rugby three- 
quarter knows the horrible feeling of indecision 
whether to go for the man with the ball or the 
man to whom he is going to pass. McLear 
solves the problem by collaring both. What 
puzzled the English side at Cork was to see 
Butcher getting in his passes, only to find the 
passee in the arms of McLear, who a second 
before had Butcher in his grip. McLear, 
though he learned his football at Bedford, is 
a typical Irishman in his methods. Nearly 
everything he does is unexpected and original. 
One wonders if McLear had been an English- 
man playing for some club in Devonshire or 
Cornwall how long it would have taken the 
English Rugby Union to discover his merits ; 
probably he might have been given his cap 
five or six years hence when his freshness and 
everything that makes him so dangerous 
a three-quarter had left him. Judging from 
what has happened to English internationals 
before this it is, perhaps, lucky for McLear 
that he is a native of a country less famed 
for its deliber. ion than its brains. Whatever 
the wrongs of the distressful country its foot- 
ball so far has escaped the entangle-nents of 
red tape and officialdom. 


“The Cricketer’s Diary.”—I have just 


,come across a capital little diary for cricketers 


published by Bussey and Co. of Queen 
Victoria Street. It does not pretend to bea 
rival of Wisden, but it is, nevertheless, an 
exceedingly useful little book of reference. In 
addition to all the fixtures for the coming 
season it contains the results of all the 
principal matches of last year and of all the 
test matches since 1877. It is a genuine 
pocket diary as it can be carried in one’s 
waistcoat pocket with no more inconvenience 
than a watch. Cricketer journalists who 


suffer from a defective memory will find it 
invaluable. 


M. R. R. 


be hoped that an Association match may TOTTENHAM HOTSPUR V. NEWCASTLE UNITED 


follow. 
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Newcastle intercepting a pass 


DHE ATIsER 


Lonpon. 
y DEAR PRISCILLA,—You ask if I re- 
member Browning’s description of a 
March morning in Florence. Of course I 
do, and I can well believe that no “eel in the 
pond” ever leaped more eagerly on a spring 
morning in the joyful certainty that winter 
had really accepted marching orders at last 
than you at the sight of your pet bulbs putting 
up tiny green noses to be nipped incontinently 
by the next frost. But I cannot agree 
that you countryfolk have all the en- 
chantments of early spring in your own 
keeping. Indeed, London is more than 
tolerable at the present moment, and the 
light in St. Stephen’s clock tower o’ nights 
is in its way quite as welcome as May 
flowers, not to speak of the recent courts, 
which sartorially speaking are of import- 
ance as indicating the evening styles which 
are certain of acceptance and those as 
obviously destined to be ruled out of court. 
One significant detail relating to the 
coiffure would seem to have escaped the 
majority curiously enough, nainely, that 
the Queen’s hair was dressed so much 
lower, and I am beginning to recall a 
certain portrait of myself, taken in the 
days when the manche @ gigot was at its 
former zenith, in which I seem a being of 
excrescences with a wasplike waist and a 
group of elaborate curls and coils arranged 
as a sort of pediment to a tiny floral 
arrangement which at this distance of 
time seems more like a floral bird’s nest 
than a chef @’ewuvre in millinery. 

Reverting to your last letter Iam glad 
to note that your horticultural pursuits 
have not blunted your desire to hear a 
few details of a more artificial nature. 
Indeed, you must not write down the 
blouse as defunct but rather as a phoenix 
risen anew, having shed its free-and-easy 
aspect and blissful disregard of the canons 
of form and reappeared in the most 
vecherché guise, a slave to the science 
of boning, and claiming as close 
a kinship with the figure it 
adorns as the most rigidly tailored 
corsage, And afropos of tailor 
ing, I have even been introduced to 5 
so awe-inspiring an apparition as a 
literally tailored glacé silk coat and skirt, 
the coat fitting as a glove should but 
almost invariably does not. The coat had 
two uncompromising little tails at the back 
and altogether possessed an air of terrible 
respectability such as happily few people 
in real life assume. 

But this by the way, just to prepare your 
mind for the dignified position of the new 
blouse in the present scheme of creation, 
whereas by way of allaying your fears I hasten 
to add that its rigours are confined to cut and 
fit, and the actual thing is all charm and a 
veritable multiplication table of dainty trim- 
mings and laces, broderies, quillings, and the 
like. 1 saw lately a model in soft finished 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in lhe Home. 


taffetas. Green in colour, it suggested the 
very tint of your young bulb spikes on a 
cloudy day—not the irrepressible sunlit hue— 
and it had quite a long rounded basque gra- 
duated from the sides to the back. The front 
was cut away over a tiny vest and elaborately 
adorned at either edge with narrow flat kiltings, 
gathered both sides, applied in a series of 
pear-shaped loops. The high, bunchy leaves 
were slashed up and showed a lace under 


Reutlinger 


GOWN 


Of shaded mauve velvet, trimmed with Venetian lace 


(Ney Sisters) 


sleeve repeating the design of the front. 
Hand-embroidered butterfly motifs worked in 
bronze-browns with a touch of black and 
cold eyes supplied the definite note, without 
which any confection is as insipid and irri- 
tating as the unaccented morceau de salon 
of our schoolroom days. These motifs were 
introduced on the shoulders with intervening 
touches of lace and there was one, if I remem- 
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ber rightly, on the vest at the throat,.and one 
could but admire the originator for utilising 
so enchanting a device with such restraint. 
The basque, of course, was trimmed, and at 
the waist behind there was a simulated belt, 
the detail of which —beyond the fact that the 
idea was conveyed by an arrangement of tiny 
kiltings and one of the embroidery butterflies 
aforesaid—escapes me. 

The skirt to accompany it obviously 
should find its expression in lace—tambour 
if you are economically minded, in which 
case, of course, you would see to it that the 
vest and trimmings of the blouse corsage 
were ev szite. 

A charming detail I have observed in 
some of the best models is the edging of 
Valenciennes and other fine laces with 
wee hem-stitched borders of lawn or 
muslin. The effect is so deliciously prim, 
somehow reminding one of your name- 
sake, “the Puritan maiden,” but not with- 
out a piquant suspicion of frivolity, too, as 
if, indeed, she had adopted this really 
harmless old world but had put in a little 
conscience clause to keep her in counten- 
ance. Well now, to give you an example, 
imagine a blouse of champagne-coloured 
silk somewhat fussily pleated from the 
shoulder and revealing the merest glimpse 
of lacy waistcoat. A bold but trium- 
phantly-justified hand had slit away the 
silk about an inch from the edge forming 
a chain of egg-shaped openings, which 
were strapped up again with bands of 
narrow green velvet ribbon overlaid with 
strips of tarnished gold braid, much as 
the poor sardine is immolated on toast. 
The same delightful shade of green was 
reproduced in the narrow tie just dropped 
down the neck and crossed on the bust with 
the carelessness of supreme art. On the 
shoulders was a charming little collarette of 
Valenciennes lace extending to the sleeve 
and hinting at the epaulets which are 
already with us, this being edged with 
hem-stitched bands of creamy lawn, 
which are repeated, of course, in -the little 
inverted frills which finish off the puffy 
elbow sleeves. 

Imagine you having forgotten that 
Paquin’s Paris address is 3, Rue de la Paix, 
and of course the London house is 39, Dover 
Street, W., as I need hardly remind you. I 
have just heard, by the way, that the great 
maitre couturicre has definitely decided 
on making an alteration in his trade mark 
this season, the reason being that his well- 
known mark has been borrowed extensively 

of late by unscrupulous persons for the purpose 
of palming off spurious creations on the credu- 
lous. Can you imagine any greater tragedy 
from a woman’s point of view than ‘ picking 
up” a frock purporting to emanate from that 
exclusive shrine and finding it a counterfeit ? 
So see to it that your next gown is unmistak- 
ably'inscribed on the waist-band with the name 
of Paquin.—Yours, DELAMIRA, 
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The Well-edressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


he ascendency of the elbow sleeve is well 
established, even tailor-made costumes 
being thus provided. A Paris model gown is 
in faisan cloth with a perfectly plain pointed 
corsage, relieved from possible monotony by a 
cream cloth waistcoat with glass buttons of a 
curious tawny shade. The feature of the 
gilet is a pair of narrow pointed revers in 
bright bronze-brown velvet, which fabric re- 
asserts itself in the shaped gauntlet cuffs 
completing the sleeve just below the elbow, 
the full upper part being pleated crossways 
into the armhole. 


> Se 


A sleeve which is seen a good deal in 
Paris is cut very full and pleated from either 
seam [giving the effect of a caught-up 
drapery in the centre or the outside arm. 
With this a trimmed shoulder is generally co- 
existent, the braid or embroidery being carried 
over the brow of the shoulder so to speak, 
and apparently holding the folds in place. It 
is a style especially suited to crépe de chine 
and materials of the same class, which with 
the friendly co-operation of an unseen fold or 
two of horsehair can assume the correct 
degree of self-assertion on the shoulder. 
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Yet a third manche is rucked from the 
wrist-bands upwards into a band of mohair 
braid or other trimming, which is carried 
down the whole length of the outer seam. 
This is an ideal style for a slender arm. 
Again, the method may be directly reversed 
and a narrow embroidered or braided gusset 
is let into the under seam, the latter being 
placed sufficiently forward to bring its up-to- 
date form of adornment well into view. 


3 “ 


Concerning skirts, the best dressmakers 


are not insisting rigidly on the universality of. 


the full “grannie” skirt, a piece of wisdom 
which should earn them the practical grati- 
tude of the not inconsiderable percentage of 
women whose objections to multiplying folds 
of material at the hips are based on solid 
grounds. Even the slim woman of petite 
proportions may well have had her moments 
of dreadful doubt. But granting the requisite 
flare at the hem it is not only permissible 
but haute chic to dispose the fulness at the 
top into a series of flat-lying tucks, the plain 
graduated front panel being practically a szve 
gua non, 
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In quite a large proportion of the new 
embroideries and dentel/es the designs are 
raised. Gold and silver flowers in which 
every petal has its own significance were 
quite a feature on some of the gowns at the 
recent courts, Quite an ordinary lace, too, 
will gain in dignity and importance by the 
addition of appligué flowers worked into the 
pattern. A charming tea coat, for example, 
has for its basis a princess tunic in lace of 
the tambour persuasion, the larger detail, of 
the design being those woven in relief. 
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A quaint but altogether enchanting notion 
is the small zouave cut up in sharp points 
which surmounts the round basqued under 
coat, the latter fashioned in a quaint Pom- 
padour silk that leaves a green and pink 


impression on the mind. Each point is out- 
lined with a little hard ball fringe of green 
silk, whilst a quaint enamel clasp with a 
brilliant gleaming here and there is utilised 
at the waist to add significance to the long 
sash ends of green-bordered ribbon with a 
vivid floral centre. 
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The woman with a goodly store of real 
lace in her possession is always to be envied. 


WALKING GOWN 


In caramel cloth trimmed with white kid and mohair braid 


But this year lace has so great a modistic 
value, apart from its intrinsic worth and actual 
beauty, that the dowerless woman may well 
school herself to endure the heartburnings 
which will inevitably be her portion without 
directly indulging in envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. Nor will a mere 
flounce and a godet or two serve the full 
purpose. It is the lace coat or tunic as an 
accessory to the dinner and theatre frock 
which is the immediate objective of the 
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ambitious woman. ‘The lace most affected by 
the Parisienne in this connection is Irish, and 
there can be no doubt that the decorative 
possibilities of this lace are great and gain 
no little piquancy by an alliance with muslin, 
a combination much affected by masters of 
the art in Paris. Considerable laxity is per- 
missible in the forms which these fascinating 
coats assume. Some are literally severe in 
style with the round skirt basque and narrow 
sleeves. Another destined to figure in close 
companionship with a full-pleated skirt of 
crépe de chine has two deep points in front 
shortening over the hips, whilst two im- 
mensely Jong coat-tails extend almost to the 
hem of the train. Trimming, of course, there 
is none, although in some cases flat favour- 
like rosettes of taffetas or velvet are introduced 
with excellent effect. 
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How a bygone generation of authors loved 
a cough! No heroine was supposed to be 
properly equipped for conquest without one of 
the most hacking and exhausting type ; the 
wonder is that she so frequently survived to 
be happy ever afterwards. In these days we 
are too practical not to recognise that so far 
from surrounding its possessor with a halo of 
interesting melancholy it is not only an afflic- 
tion to oneself but an annoyance to one’s 
neighbours, and certainly to be got rid of as 
quickly as possible. 

Xz Ne 

I never attend any gathering, social or 
otherwise, at this season of the year without 
marvelling at the enormous variety of sounds 
which the human cough represents, and longing 
further to demand of each sufferer if he or she 
has ever heard of that simple and efficacious 
remedy, Roche’s Herbal Embrocation, which, 
did they but know it, would relieve them of 
their troubles almost at once. 
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This invaluable remedy has 
no equal in the treatment of 
the nursery scourge of whoop- 
ing cough, a complaint usually 
left to run its dreadful course, 
but which this preparation is 
specially designed to. relieve. 
All those who have 
witnessed the 
miseries endured 
by little children 
suffering . from 
this distressing and 
dangerously ex- 
hausting complaint 
will learn gratefully 
that Roche’s, Em- 
brocation perse- 
vered with accord- 
ing to the directions 
given will infallibly 
work an ultimate cure and relieve the more 
distressing and dangerous symptoms almost 
at once. 

SS 2 

It is, indeed, another instance of nature’s 
remedy, herbs, stepping in where drugs have 
failed, and although so excellent it is not 
expensive, a 4s. bottle, which can be obtained 
from W. Edwards and Sons, 157, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., being sufficient to 
effect a complete cure for one child. 
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MISS WILHELMINE FINK 


A contralto of the London Sunday School Choir 


Miss Marie Hall.—The concert 
season is opening well, bringing 
with it some newcomers and re- 
introducing some old favourites. 
Miss Marie Hall after her long 
illness and her subsequent tour 
nade her reappearance at the 
Queen’s Hall last week. There is 
no doubt that she has managed to 
capture a big public, but in point 
of artistry I think she has been 
rather over praised. 


Classic English Music. — A 
newly-discovered rondo of Mozart 
was included in the programme 
of old music which has been 
given by Miss Grace Sunderland 
and Mr. Frank Thistleton. These 
artists have already done most 
excellent work in bringing our best 
old music into the modern concert- 
room. Indeed, | always think it is 
extraordinary that the public should 
stand so much bathos in the modern 
ballad when such a wealth of beauty 
is to be found in our own old 
music. 


Karcsay’s Visit.—London is 
having a second visit just now 
from Karcsay, the gipsy violinist 
of Hungary. He performed before 
an English audience for the first 
time last summer at the Bechstein 
Hall and immediately took a 
high place. His second appearance 
was at the Queen’s Hall on 
February 17 in connection with the 
newly-formed International Sym- 
phony. Orchestra under Herr 
Jaeger. 
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KARCSAY 


The Hungarian violinist 


In the Concert-room. 


Clara Butt’s Sisters.—Miss Pauline and 
Miss Ethel Hook are the two clever sisters of 
Madame Clara Butt. Ethel is the younger 
of the two, being just twenty, while her sister 
is three years older. They both saw the 
light at the pretty Bristol suburb, Totterdown. 
Their first vocal studies were undertaken 
with the well-known Bristol singing master, 
Mr. Daniel Rootham, and in 1902 they came 
up to the Royal College and studied with 
Mr. Henry Blower. Finally they went to 
Mrs. Clara Novello-Davies. In duet singing 
their voices blend to a nicety. Their brother 
has been acting with Mrs. Potter. 


Window & Grove 


MADAME CLARA BUTT’S SISTERS 


Miss Mary Thorne.—Miss Mary Thorne, 
who is at present singing with much success 
at the Palace Theatre, is well known in the 
provinces and in America. She made her 
London début a few years ago under Mr. 
Sheridan’s management at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. She has appeared in numerous bur- 
lesques, in comic opera, in musical comedy, 
and in such 7é/es as the princess in JZy Fy zend 
the Prince, Mrs. Vander lk. Cloud in Zhe 
Two Mrs Homespuns, and Celestine in Ax 
English Daisy. As principal boy in panto- 
mime Miss Thorne has also made for herself 
a considerable reputation, but it is, perhaps, 
in American, French, and what may be 
described as “adventuress” characters that 
Miss Thorne has been so far seen to the best 
advantage, 
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Mayall 
MISS MARY THORNE 


Now singing at the Palace 


A Dutch Violinist. — Leon 
Sametini, who made his _ first 
appearance in London on Wed- 
nesday, is a young Dutchman, 
eighteen years of age. He was 
educated at Prague Conservatoire. 
His master, Sevcik, commended 
him strongly and requested every 
“amateur of music” to assist 
him as much as possible in his 
most promising artistic career and 
to procure him the opportunity of 
his absolutely necessary public 
appearance in Vienna, Berlin, and 
London during the next season. 


The Revival of Violin-making. 
—The Rev. William Meredith 
Morris in his British Violin- 
makers notes that the art of 
violin-making is making progress 
by leaps and bounds in Scotland. 
Scots players, he notes, are less 
addicted to the “factory fiddle 
than we are in Wales and 
England.” This is due in a great 
degree to the cheapness in Scot- 
land of the home-made fiddle. 
Thus English makers sometimes 
ask £65 for a high-class fiddle, 
whereas the Scot charges from 
£3 to £10. Amateur makers 
exist throughout the country 
from the Shetlands to Land’s End. 
In South Yell, Shetland, the 
library walls of the Rev. John 
Watson’s manse are lined with 
fiddles of his own making. Strom- 
ness in the far away Orkne\s 
possesses a very famous violin- 
maker in the person of Mr. James 
Omond. 


Foknston & Hoffmann 
THE DUTCH VIOLINIST 


Leon Sametini 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Friday, March 10, and Monday, March 27 
General Contango Days—Monday, March 13, and Tuesday, March 28 
Pay Days—Wednesday, March 15, and Thursday, March 30 
Consols—Wednesday, March 1 


Bank Rate, Three per Cent. 


Money.—The Bank of England is in a very strong position, 
The Reserve stands at £30,316,353, an increase of £2,021,601 on 
the week, but the ‘ proportion” is fractionally lower at just under 
55 percent. The stock of coin and bullion stands at £38,853,000, 
of which 41,411,000 came from abroad last week. The market, 
however, continues to be denuded by the revenue collections, the 
Public Deposits in the last return showing a gain of nearly four 
millions. Asa result money has been in strong demand at 3} per 
cent., and on Friday last was as tight as on any day in the current 
year. The reserve has now reached a total which has only been 
exceeded at this time of the year once 
in the history of the Bank, namely in 
1896. The expectation is that large 
quantities of coin will flow into the 
provinces during March, so that unless 
they are counterbalanced by fresh 
foreign arrivals the reduction in-the 
Bank rate may be deferred until 
April. The Berlin Bank rate was 
reduced to 3 per cent. on Saturday. 


Rising Stock Markets.—I have 
before me the Stock Exchange price 
list of February tr. Almost insidiously 
a remarkable increase in values has 
been established within the past 
month. ‘The rise in prices has been 
altogether out of proportion to the 
business transacted because it has 
been brought about by professionals 
in markets scantily supplied with stock 
in anticipation of a public demand 
which up to the present has been but 
moderate. The sensational advance 
in the American section, for example, 
has brought no grist to the mill of 
the smaller London brokers. The 
large houses with continental connec- 
tions have dealt in big lines and have 
collected handsome profits for their 
clients, for Unions have jumped over 
20 dollars on the month and Ontarios 
12. Appearances point to a continu- 
ance of this movement, and | believe 
that there is money to be made by 
judicious purchases of Erie, Atchison, 
Southern Common, Missouri, and 
Steel Common. 

A satisfactory appreciation is to be 
found in the Home Railway market. 
Investors who will pay for their stock 
may be all right in holding on here, 
but speculative dealing is discouraged 
by the exactions of the jobbers at the carry-over. The contango charges 
in multiples of 4 for the fortnight instead of by percentage as in the 
Foreign market must inevitably kill business. Consols made up for 
the February settlement at 88} and for the March account at 
giz. At this price they yield £2 14s. 6d. per cent. to a buyer. 
Metropolitan Consolidated 3} per cents. can be bought to pay practi- 
cally 34 per cent., and the extra yield is worth the attention of 
trustees. Rumours of peace have been more persistent than ever, 
but the rise in Japanese must have discounted everything. ~ 

Under date January 11, @fvofos of Grand Trunks, I wrote, “ As 
I read the market for the next few weeks it resolves itself into a 
gamble on the weather.” Events have justified this remark. Last 
week’s traffic return showed an increase of £11,000 against a decrease 
of £33,000 in 1904. The heavy snowstorms have encouraged the 
bears in the Trunk market, but the Ordinary may safely be bought 
as a lock-up on any appreciable fall. The Bond issue of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific was an instantaneous success, the stock being quoted 
at 1} premium. In addition to the 3} millions of Rand Water 
Board debentures Messrs. Speyer Bros. are about to issue £1,200,000 
Brompton and Piccadilly Railway Fours and £800,000 Charing 
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Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Fours. Applicants for the Cape 
31 per cent. issue of £2,135,000 received allotments of 50 per cent., 
and the premium ran off before the letters were posted, but the 
Belfast Corporation Loan was covered twelve times over. 

The Kaffir market continues designedly dull, affording an oppor- 
tunity for those with faith in the future of the industry to buy New 
Klenfontein and Anglo-French Exploration. Nile Valley and 
North Nile are worth the attention of those who believe in Egyptian 
mining, and there may be a further rise in National Bank of Egypt 
on the prospect of a new issue which will yield a bonus to holders. 


A Famous Firm of Lawyers.—Fifteen years ago when Mr. 
Frank Crisp was “Spyed” in Vanity Fair “ Jehu Junior” dubbed 
him “* The Lord High Accoucheur of Joint-stock Companies.” The 
description holds good to this day, for lawyers come and lawyers go, 
but the unique firm of Ashurst, Morris, Crisp and Co. retains its pride 
of place among the experts of company practice. The business was 
started just eighty years ago in New Bridge Street by Mr. William 
Henry Ashurst, a man of remarkable attainments and character, 
who set his name on the roll of fame by his agitation for the aboli- 
tion of Church rates and by the part he played as solicitor to the 
London Mercantile Committee of 
Penny Postage in convincing the 
Government that Rowland Hill was 
something more than a_ visionary. 
Mr. Ashurst gave up a solid year of his 
life to this work, and the penny post 
became #7 fait accompli in 1837.‘ 

Mr. John Morris, whose eightieth 
birthday was celebrated at a banquet 
in December, 1903, came up to 
London from North Devon in 1841, 
and for sixty-four years as clerk and 
principal he has been in the same 
office. He was made a partner in 
Ashurst, Son and Morris in 1854, the 
year preceding the death of the 
founder of the firm. A marvellous 
experience his has been. In 1866, 
when the Overend-Gurney smash 
convulsed the whole commercial 
fabric, he succeeded in taking three 
important banks out of liquidation 
and reopening them. In 1869, when 
the Albert Life Office with some 
thirty affiliated companies went into} 
liquidation, he secured the passing of 
a special Act of Parliament referring 
the winding-up of the group to the 
arbitration of Lord Cairns, whereby 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 
were saved for the creditors. It was 
under his advice at this time that 
branches of the big American in- 
surance offices were first opened in 
this country and on the Continent. 
He carried through the reconstruction 
of the Erie Railroad in 1875 in con- 
junction with Sir Edward Watkin, 
and ten years later was chairman of 
the English committee which effected 
the reorganisation of the Wabash 
Railway. Twenty-three years ago he 
founded the River Plate Trust and 
Agency Company, of which he is still the chiirman, and he sits 
upon the boards of a dozen other companies. : 

But I am getting ahead too fast. I must hark back to 1861 
when Mr. Frank Crisp came up from Bungay in Suffolk to be articled 
to the firm just before Mr. Ashurst, jun., retired on his appointment 
as solicitor to the Post Office. “They called him “‘ the cat ” because he 
always fell upon his feet. His admission to partnership followed in 
due season, and he and the limited liability laws developed together. 
A catalogue of the important companies which have been brought 
into existence under Mr. Crisp’s guidance would fill a big volume. 
He is an irrepressible worker. As the clock strikes ten in the 
morning he arrives at his office in Throgmorton Avenue. As the 
clock strikes ten at night he starts for home. Luncheon he eschews, 
and he has no time for the photographer. He has a phenomenal 
memory for facts and cases and a rare sense of humour, as witness 
his happy thought at the riotous meeting of the ‘ Murrieta Relief” 
company in 1893 when he labelled his hat, “ Please I am nota 
director.” Having seen sixty summers he can give weight for age 
to each of his junior partners on the basis of a decade to Mr. William 
Morris, jun., and a couple to Mr. John Stevenson. 
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Mr. Crisp has a gigantic house at Henley and is a J.P. for 
Oxfordshire, but when poachers are haled before the bench for 
plying their trade in his preserves he pays their fines for them. He 
is treasurer of the Linnzean Society and makes a hobby of the micro- 
scope, which he accumulates lite ally by the hundred. He has 
models of all the famous instruments so exact that only an expert 
can detect they are not the originals. He has four sons all over 
6 ft. high with waists like wasps’, and he takes as much care of 
Mr. John Morris as Montagu Corry did of Dizzy. 


Flourishing Industrials.—Among the steady-going industrial 
companies which return to their shareholders a dividend that never 
varies may be mentioned the Sanitas Company, Ltd., which held its 
twenty-seventh annual meeting last week. In 1898 the capital was 
reorganised so that the shareholders received two fully-paid new 
shares of £1 in exchange for each old share of the same amount. 
On the new basis the regular dividend has been 7} per cent., and 
this rate was once more recommended in respect of 1904. In his 
speech from the chair Mr. C. T. Kingzett reminded his audience that 
the manufactures of the company included practically all kinds of 
disinfectants and many sanitary appliances, of which Sanitas still 
easily held first place as a non-poisonous and effective disinfectant for 
household and sick-room purposes. 

Mr. Kingzett shortly afterwards presided at the second annual 
meeting of the Improved Golf Balls, Ltd., whereat he was enabled 
to announce a net balance of profit for 1904, after payment of an 
interim dividend of £1 per share, suffi- 
cient to write off the whole of the patents 
and goodwill account and pay a final 
dividend of 5s. on the ordinary shares. 

Another steady fo per cent. dividend- 
payer is the ordinary share of Thomas 
Wallis and Co., Ltd., the well-known 
drapers of Holborn Circus. For eight 
years the same rate has been maintained, 
but the shares are‘likely now to be 
rendered more popular with small in- 
vestors by the proposed splitting of the 
£5 into five shares of £1 each. The 
value will be further enhanced when the 
directors have carried through the 
arrangement now under negotiation for 
paying off the last £20,000 of the 
debenture debt. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance.—- 
For each of the fourteen years to 1903 a 
dividend of 8s. was paid upon the shares, 
42 paid, of the Railway Passengers’ 
Assurance Company. At the fifty-sixth 
annual general meeting. to be held on 
Wednesday next the directors will have 
the satisfaction of recommending the 
payment, in addition to the regular 8s, 
dividend, of a bonus of Is. per share. 
They state that they feel justified in this 
recommendation in view of the working 
of the last few years, but point out that the question of a bonus must 
be regarded as quinquennial ; that is to say, only to be considered 
after periods of five years. For the rest the report indicates the 
permanent prosperity which has been attained by this sound com- 
pany. The gross premium income for 1904 shows an improvement 
of some £27,700 at £307,770, while the amount disbursed in respect 
of claims was £157,991, a proportion of 51°33 of the gross premium 
income as against 50°03 in the previous year. 


London United Tramways.—It is hardly necessary to remind 
metropolitan readers that for many years London lagged behind the 
large provincial cities in the matter of electric tramways. It was 
reserved for the enterprising combination that had achieved such 
success with the Bristol Tramways to formulate the plans of and bring 
into existence the splendid system now working in the south-western 
suburbs under the control of the London United Tramways Com- 
pany, Ltd. The first chairman, Mr. George White, who received a 
baronetcy last June, and who in the previous year had presented 
Bristol with a palatial stock exchange, has been a tramway man all 
his life although he is frequently spoken of asa stockbroker. He 
has for many years been associated with Mr. J. Clifton Robinson, 
the managing director of the London United, and by universal con- 
sent the leading tramway engineer of the day. Under the auspices 
of these experts the London United Tramways Company was formed 
in 1894 to reorganise the eight-miles system of the old West Metro- 
politan horse tramways. As the necessary powers were obtained the 
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company proceeded to convert the system to electric traction, aiming 
meanwhile at developments and extensions. Owing to initial diffi- 
culties with the Kew Observatory the first section of the electrified 
system was not brought into operation until Easter, gor. In the 
preceding November the first appeal was made to the public for 
capita] in the shape of a Four per cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock 
issue of £315,000. I have a very vivid recollection of the public 
opening of the section from Shepherd’s Bush to Hanwell in July, 
1901, a function which I recognised at the time as a triumphal 
achievement in stage-management on the part of Mr. George 
White. Supported right and left by the heads of the houses of 
Rothschild and Baring at a luncheon illumined by all the lizhts 
of the High Finance, the chairman scored all along the line when he 
secured the First Lord of the Treasury to make the speech of the 
afternoon. Mr. Balfour, “ever a child in these matters,” struck 
exaculy the right note. He did not profess to know whether the 
splendid system of tramways which had just been opened was likely 
to be a success from the sordid point of view of the shareholder. His 
sole intercst was in the overwhelming problem of how the masses 
were to be housed in our ever-expanding London, It seemed to him 
in his simplicity that that problem resolved itself into a question of 
cost, rapidity, and distance; and he welcomed the institution of 
electric trams as a step in the right direction, speaking not as an 
expert or a financier but as one having the interests of his fellow 
citizens nearest to his heart. 

In the three-and-a-half years which have elapsed much has been 
done to realise Mr. Balfour’s ideal, and 
the satisfactory point is that the invest- 
ing puble has shared with the masses 
in reaping the benefit. In the teeth of 
endless opposition from local authorities 
the London United Tramways directors 
have ofened up thirty-seven miles of 
route by which pass’ngers can be carried 
by electric car to any part of the south- 
western district—through the Thames 
valley to Hampton Court, to Richmond 
Bridge vid Twickenham, to Hounslow, 
and as far west as Uxbridge. Authority 
has been obtained for some forty-three 
additional miles of route, so that when 
completed the system will have a total of 
nearly eighty miles. . The capital was 
reorganised in Igo01, and during the 
three years of the new company the 
number of passenger$ carried has been 
all but 130 millions. During 1904 the 
passenger returns, as shown by the 
report submitted to the shareholders 
yesterday, accounted for over 48 millions 
cariied. This is equivalent to the com- 
pany carrying 134 times over in the 
course of the year the entire population 
of the district served. The gross 
receipts last year showed an _ increase 
of £15,994 at £296,356, while the 
operating expenses decreased by £203 
at £176,188, notwithstanding the larger mileaze open as compared 
with the previous year. The ordinary shareholders have had to 
submit to a reduction in their dividend from 8 to 6 per cent. 
owing to the increase in the prior interest charges resulting from 
large capital outlay on road widenings and other improvements. 
Sir George White retired from the chairmanship some two years 
azo in favour of Mr. C. T. Yerkes, the chairman of the Under- 
ground Consolidated Electric Railways of London, the largest share- 
holders in the company, who brought with him into the directorate 
Mr. Walter Abbott, also a director of the Underground Company, 
and Mr. C. A. Spofford, a director of the Metropolitan District 
Railway. 

Of the original board the sole remaining representative is 
Mr. J. Clifton Robinson, whose portrait appears on this page. Not 
only has the whole of this splendid system been laid out and brought 
to perfection under his guiding hand, but he has been closely identified 
with the development of tramways in this country since their intro- 
duction at Birkenhead in 1860. He is a director and engineer of the 
Bristol Electric Tramways, managing director and engineer of the 
Imperial Tramways Company operating in Middlesbrough, Thornaby, 
and Stockton, and a director of the Metropolitan District Railway. 

His report was adopted in its entirety for the reconstruction of 
the tramway system at Rouen—the largest and most effective in 
France-—-while the Los Angeles Cable Tramways remain a monu- 
ment of his triumph over well-nigh insurmountable engineering 
difficulties. REGINALD GEARD. 


